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COUNTIES OF NEW YORK STATE. 


P\ 


o o 








Popula- 


S Name. 
y. 




Formed from what. 


Origin of name. 


County Seat. 


tion, 
1890. 


:u Albany. 


lfi830riginal. 


Duke of York. ' Albany, 


iC4.r.v» 


: i Allegany. 


180G Genesee. 


Allegany river. Belmont. 


43.2.0 


lo Broome. 


180G|Tioga. 
1808 1 Genesee. 


John Broome. Binghnmti.u. 
Indian name. Little Valley. 


62,073 


•j i Cattaraugus. 


60.MO 


},-, ( ayuga. 


1799 (Onondaga. 


Indian tribe. 'Auburn. 


65,:-:< 2 


■:i Chautauqua. 


1808 Genesee. 


Indian name. M ay vi 1 le. 


75, 'J 2 


I-. chemung. 


183G 


Tioga. 

Herkimer and Tioga. 


Chemung river. Elmira. 


4H.CC.-) 


:ji Chenango. 


1798 


Chenango river. Norwich, 


37,776 


:,s Clinton. 


1788 


Washington. 


George Clinton. Plattsburgh. 


46,437 


l:\ Columbia. 


1786 


Albany. 


Columbus. Hudson. 


46.1^2 


:; i Cortland.- 


1808 


Onondaga. 


Pierre VanCortlandt Cortland. 


28,<:.vr 


l.-) Delaware. 


1797 1 Ulster and Otsego. 


Delaware river Delhi. 


45.45:6 


M Dutchess. 


1683 j Original. 


Duchess of York. Poughkeepsie. 


77,87 9 


•j i Erie. 


1821i Niagara. 
1799! Clinton. 


Lake Erie. Buffalo. 


»«,!jm 


:>7 Essex. 


County of Englnrd. Elizabethtown. 


33,05* 


:>■.» Franklin.. 


1808 Clinton. 


Benjamin Franklin. M alone. 


38,110 


:}.» Fulton. 


1838 ! Montgomery. 
1802i Ontario. 


Robert Fulton. Johnstown. 


87,650 


IT Genesee. 


Genesee river. Butavia. 


33,21 S 


1 1 Greene. 


1800| Albany and Ulster. 


Nathaniel Greene. (atskill. 


81,598 


:,.-) Hamilton. 


1816. Montgomery. 


Alexander Hamilton .-Kgcvilie. 


4,16-2 


ii Herkimer. 


1791 


Montgomery. 


Nicholas Herkimer. Herkimer. 


45.6i « 


.-, j Jefferson. 


1805 


Oneida. 


Thomas Jefferson. Watertown. 


68.8(6 


:i Kings. 


1683 


Original. 


King Charles 11. [Brooklyn. 


838.547 


;,1 Lewis. 


1805 


Oneida. 


Morgan Lewis. 'Lowville. 


29,M>0 


v» ) Livingston^ 


1821 


Genesee and Ontario. 


Robert It. Livingston Geneseo. 


37,801 


H Madison. 


1806 


Chenango. 


James Madison. IMorrisville. 


42,892 


:,,) Monroe. 


1821 


Ontario and Genesee. 


James Monroe. Rochester. 


189,586 


lo Montgomery* 
:, New York. 


1772 


Albany. 


Richard Montgomery Fonda. 


45,699 


1683 


Original. 


city and county iden tical. 


1,515,301 


H Niagara. 


1808 


Genesee. 


Niagara river. Lockport. 


62,491 


\-i Oneida. 


1798 Herkimer. 


Indian tribe. ll'tiea. 


122,922 


u Onondaga. 


1794; Herkimer. 


Indian tribe. Syracuse. 


146,247 


jii Ontario. 


17891 M ontgomery. 


Lake Ontario. ! Canandaigua. 


48.453 


h orange. 


1683iOriginal. 


Son of Duke of York Goshen, Newburgh. 


97,859 


19 Orleans. 


1824! Genesee. 


'Albion. 


30,803 


:.._> Oswego. 


1816 Oneida and Onondaga. City of Oswego. i Pulaski, Oswego. 


71,883 


.,j otsego. 


1791 1 Montgomery. 


Indian name. |Cooperstown. 


50.861 


u Putnam. 


18121 Dutchess. 


Israel Putnam. ,Carmel. 


14,849 


2 (Queens. 


1683 Original. 


Wife of Charles IT. Jamaica. 


128,059 


:;*; Kensselaer. 


1791 Lvlbany. 


Van Rensselaer fam- Troy. 

iiy. 1 

Son of Charles II. |Richmond. 


124,511 


1 Richmond. 


lTOOrieinal. 


51.693 


7 Uockland. 


1TB8I Orange. 


Descriptive. Clarkstown. 


85.162 


i;o St. Lawrence. 


1802! Clinton, Montgomery 


St. Lawrence river. 


Canton. 


85,048 


I 




and Herkimer. 








3s Saratoga. 


1791 


Albany. 


Indian name. 


Ballston Spa. 


57,663 


:j:i Schenectady. 


1809 


Albany. 


Indi n name. 


Schenectady. 


29,797 


:; 5 Schoharie. 


1795 


Albany and Otsego. 


Indian name. 


Schoharie. 


29,164 


•X Schuyler. 


1854 Steuben, Chemung and 
Tompkins. 


Philip Schuyler 


Watkins. 


16,711 


•>7 Seneca. 


1804'Cayuga. 


Indian tribe. 


Ovid, Watei loo. 


28.227 


l.i Steuben. 


1796|Ontario. 


Baron Steuben. 


Bath. 


81,473 i 


1 Suffolk. 


1683! Original. 


County of England. Riverhead. 


62.491 1 


12 Sullivan. 


1809, Ulster. 


John Sullivan. 'Montieello. 


31.031 ; 


i : Tioga. 


1791 Montgomery. 


Indian name. Owego. 


29.9:?5 


•.' i Tompkins. 


1817 Cayuga and Seneca. 


Daniel I). Tompkins. Ithaca. 


32.9-J3 


11 Ulster. 

1 


1683 Original. 


Irish Earldom of jlviugMton. 
Duke of York. 1 


87,062 


~6 Warren. 


1813!washington. 


Joseph Warren. (Caldwell. 


27,866 


,;• Washington.t 


17721 Albany. 


George Washington 'Argyle. 


45.699 


:.i Wayne. 


1823i Ontario and Seneca. 


Anthony Wayne. i Lyons. 


49,729 


6 Westchester. 


1683 Original. 


Town of Westchesterl White Plains. 


146.7 72 : 


•» 1 Wyoming. 


1841 Genesee. 


| Warsaw. 


31,193 1 


■jii Yates. 


18213 
iral 


Ontario. 


Joseph C. Yates, 
red from Charlotte, 1? 


Penn Yan. 


21,001 1 


* ( hanged f r< 


ryon, 1784. t Chanj 


84. Total, 


5,997,853 1 



SOMETHING NEW. 

i 

A New and Revised Edition of 

EDWARDS'S 500 

QUESTIONS IN CIVICS 

WITH FULL ANSWERS, 
REFERENCES BY PAGE TO 



These questions were made wholly independ- 
ently of Northam's Civil Government, and present the 
subject in many w T ays from a different standpoint, For 
examination and for review they will be found of great 
benefit. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NORTHAM'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 

PRICE IN PAPER, 15 CENTS ' 

The Questions on 2SO Cardboard' Slips, ! 

■with Key, 50 ets. ] 
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* OF 

CIVII GOVEMMMT 

FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 

INTENDED FOB 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

IN THE 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

TO WHICH ARE APPENDED THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATS OF NEW YORK 

A8 AMENDED AT THE ELECTION OF 18M, THE CONSTITUTION 

OF THE UNITED STATES, THE DECLARATION OF 

INDEPENDENCE, ETC., ETC. 

BT 

HENRY 0. NOSTHAM 

One Hundred and Fifty-teoond Edition 

Note.— It is a distinctive feature of this manual that it gives the present 
facts as to the Civil Government of the State. Hence every edition requires 
changes in names. For convenience, however, all these changes occur in 
the first 24 pages, and extra copies of these pages with the latest change* 
may be had at any time for 60 cts. a dozen. 
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PREFACE TO FORTY-FIRST EDITION. 

This revised and enlarged manual of Civil Govern- 
ment, containing a concise treatment of the School 
District, Town, City, County, State, and National Gov- 
ernments, is now offered to the schools of the State of 
New York, in the belief that a clear understanding of 
the science and art of government can be obtained there- 
from; and that the subject of government can be made 
as interesting as any subject that is taught in our schools. 
In days like these, no person can afford to grow into 
manhood and womanhood without a knowledge of the 
workings of our government. 

Aside from its value as a text-book, this manual will 
be found of value in every house for reference. 

More than once copies of previous editions have been 
purchased for every member of the Legislature, and 
lawyers have come to regard it as a book to be within 
reach on every desk. Should not every voter have at 
have at hand the information it contains? 

Let Civil Government be the handmaid of History^ 

and a clear understanding of both will fit our boys and 

girls to hold as dear as their heart's blood the welfare, 

honor, and perpetuity of " The noblest land the sun 

ever shone upon," " Our Country first, last, and always." 

HENRY C. NORTHAM. 
Lowville, July 1, 1886. 



PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, FROM 1789 TO DATE. 



11 



CANDIDATES. 



Popular Vote. 



Elbc- 
tobs. 



1780 George Washington 

1797 John Adams 

Thomas Jefferson 

1801 Thomas Jefferson 

Aaron Burr 

John Adams 

1805 Thomas Jefferson 

C. C. Pinckney 

1800 James Madison 

C. C. Pinckney 

1813 James Madison 

De Witt Clinton 

1817 James Monroe 

Rufus King 

f 821 James Monroe 

1825 J. Q. Adams 

Andrew Jackson 

W. H. Crawford 

Henry Clay 

1829 Andrew Jackson 

J. Q. Adams 

1883 Andrew Jackson 

Henry Clay 

John Floyd 

William West 

1837 Martin Van Buren 

William H. Harrison 

1841 William H. Harrison 

Martin Van Buren 

1845 James K. Polk 

Henry Clay 

1840 Zachary Taylor. 

Lewis Cass 

Martin Van Buren 

1853 Franklin Pierce 

Winfield Scott and others — 
1857 James Buchanan 

John C. Fremont and others.. 
1881 Abraham Lincoln 

J. C. Breckenridge and others. 
1865 Abraham Lincoln 

Geo. B. McClellan 

1860 Ulysses S. Grant 

Horatio Seymour 

1873 Ulysses S. Grant 

Horace Greeley. 



Fed... 
Dem. . 
Dem. . 
Dem. . 
Fed... 
Dem. . 
Fed... 
Dem. . 
Fed... 
Dem. . 
Fed... 
Dem. . 
Fed... 
Dem. . 
Fed... 
Dem. . 
Dem. . 
Whig. 
Dem. . 
Fed... 
Dem. . 
Whig. 
Whig. 
Whig. 
Dem. . 
Whig. 
Whig. 
Dem. . 
Dem. . 
Whig. 
Whig. 
Dem. . 
Dem. . 
Dem. . 
Whig. 
Dem. . 
Rep... 
Rep... 
Dem. . 
Rep. .. 
Dem. . 
Rep... 
Dem. . 
Rep... 
L.&D. 



Elec. chosen by Legislature. 



Election went to H. of R., 
and Jefferson was elected 
on the 36th ballot 

Elec. chosen by Legislature. 



But 1 electoral vote in op. . . 

105,881. Elec. by H. of R. 

155,8?2 

44,283 

46,587 

647,231 '. 

500,007 

687,502 

630.180 

Not known 

761,549. ..."/.!*". ".".".*. !""".!!! 

736,666 

1,275,011 

1,135,761 

1.837,243. 

1,361,862. 

1,860,099 

1,220,544 

291,263 

1,601,474 

1,542,403 

1,838,169 

2,215,798 

1,866,352. 

2,810,501 

2,216,067 

1.808,725 

3,015,071 

2.709,618 

3.597,070. 

2,834,079 



Unan 

71 

69 

73 

78 

65 
148 

28 
122 

47 
128 

89 
188 

34 

84 

99 

41 

87 
178 

83 
219 

49 

11 

7 

170 

121 

234 

60 
170 
105 
163 
127 

254 

42 
174 
122 
180 
123 
213 

21 
214 

80 
300 

68 



THE PRESIDENT'S CABINET. 



a 


CANDIDATES. 


p3 


Populab Von. 


Elm- 

TOM. 


1877 


Rutherford B. Hayes 


Rep.... 
Dem. .. 
G'b'k... 
Rep.... 
Dem.. . 
G'b'k... 
Dem.. . 
Rep.... 
G'b'k. . 
Pro.... 
Rep. . . . 
Dem.. . 
Pro.. .. 

Dem... 
Rep.... 
Peop. . . 
Pro 


4,049,096. 


185 




Samuel J. TUden 


4,815,801 


184 




Peter Cooper 


81,907 




1881 


James A. Garfield 


4,450,981 


214 




Winfleld S. Hancock 

J. B. Weaver 


4,447,888 


155* 




807,740. 

5,874,118 




1885 


Grover Cleveland 

Jame* G. Blaine 


219 




4,849,850 


182 




Benjamin F. Butler 


184,948 

149,426 






Jnh^ P, St. J«hn 




1880 


Benjamin Harrison 


5,489,858 


288 




Grover Cleveland 

mintrm p, J^fik 


5,540,829. 


168 




249,506 

151,844 






Scattering 




18flft 


Grover Cleveland 


5,556,562 


277 




Benjamin Harrison 


5,162,874 


145 




James B. Weaver 


1,056,424 

264,088 


22 




John Bidwell 





* Including Georgia's votes, not counted. 

Not*.— The one vote in 1821 was oast for John Quincy Adams by as 
elector from New Hampshire. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S CABINET. 

Secretary of State Richard Olney, Mass. 



Secretary of Treasury.- John G. Carlisle, Ky. 



Secretary of War Daniel S. Lamont, N. Y. 



Secretary of Navy Hilary A. Herbert, Ala. 



Secretary of Interior Hoke Smith, Ga. 



Post Master General Wm. L. Wilson, W. Va. 



Attorney General Judson Harmon, Ohio. 



Secretary of Agriculture J. Sterling Morton, Neb. 



Non.— In case of new appointments to fill vacancies, insert them on 
Che intermediate lines. 



GOVERNORS AND LIEUT. GOVERNORS. 

Giving the names of all the Governors and Lieuten- 
ant Governors in and for the State of New York since 
the adoption of the first Constitution in 1777, to the 
present time. 

NAMES OF GOVEBNOBS. NAMES OF LIEUT. GOVERN OES. IN. 

George Clinton. Pierre Van Cortland 1777. 

John Jay Stephen Van Rensselaer 1705 

George Clinton Jeremiah Van Rensselaer 1801 

Morgan Lewis John Broome 1804 

♦naniein Tomnkina J De Witt Clinton 1807 

'Daniel D. TompJtms 1 John Taylor 1813 

♦John Taylor, L. Governor acting as Governor 1817 

De Witt Clinton : John Taylor 1817 

Joseph C. Yates Erastns Root 1623 

*rw* Witt rUnt™ j James Tallmadge 1825 

'De Witt Clinton 1 Nathaniel Pitcher 1827 

♦Nathaniel Pitcher, L. Governor acting as Governor 1828 

♦Martin Van Buren Enos T. Throop 1829 

♦EnosT. Throop, L. Governor acting as Governor 1829 

Enos T. Throop. Edward P. Livingston 1831 

Wm. L. Marcy. John Tracy 1833 

Wm. H. Seward Luther Bradish 1889 

Wm. C. Bonck Daniel L. Dickinson 1848 

Silas Wright Addison Gardiner 1845 

John Young Hamilton Fish 1847 

Hamilton Fish Geo. W. Patterson 1849 

Washington Hunt... Sanford E. Church 1851 

Horatio Seymour Sanford E. Church 1858 

Myron H. Clark Henry J. Raymond 1855 

John A. King Henry R. Selden 1857 

Edwin D. Morgan Robert Campbell 1859 

Horatio Seymour David R. Floyd Jones 1868 



j Thomas G. Alvord 1868 

) Steward L. Woodford 1867 



Reuben E. Fenton 

John T. Hoffman Allen C. Beach 1869 

John A. Dix John C. Robinson 1878 

Samuel J. TUden Wm. Dorsheimer 1876 



(vi.) 



JUDGES OF THE COUBT OF APPEALS. Vll 

Lucius Robinson Wm. Dorsheiiner 1875 

Alonzo B. Cornell George G. Hoskins 1880 

•Grover Cleveland David B. Hill 1888 

♦David B, Hill, Lieut. Governor acting as Governor 1886 

DavidB.Hill Edward F. Jones 1888 

David B.Hill Edward F. Jones 1888 

Roswell P. Flower Wm. F. Sheehan 1882 

Levi P. Morton Charles T. Saxton 1885 

Notes.— Daniel T. Tompkins resigned in 1817, to become Vice-President; 
John Taylor acting as Governor. 

DeWitt Clinton died in office February 11, 1828; Nathaniel Pitcher serving 
the unexpired term. 

Martin Van Buren resigned April 7, 1889, and accepted the office of Sec- 
retary of State under^Andrew Jackson, Enos Throop serving the unexpired 
term. 

Grover Cleveland resigned January 1, 1885, having been elected to the 
Presidency of the United States, David B. Hill serving the unexpired term. 

Prior to 1828, the term was three years; from 1828 to 1877, the term was 
two years ; from 1877 to 1894, the term was three years ; it is now two years. 
Governor Clinton first entered upon his duties July 9; in 1787 an act was 
passed making the officer's term begin July 1. The constitution of 1821 pro- 
vided that the term begin January 1. 

JUDGES OF THE COURT OF APPEALS. 
The Court consists of a Chief Judge and six Associate Judges, who hold 
office fourteen years. 

TERM 
NAMM - EXPIRES. 

Charles Andrews, Chief Judge . .1906 

Rufus W. Peckham, Associate 1900 

John Clinton Gray, " 1902 

Dennis O'Brien, " 1908 

Edward T. Bartlett, " 1907 

Albert Haight, " 1908 

" 1909 

The court for the trial of impeachment of State officers is composed of 

the President of the Senate, the Senate, and the Judges of the Court of 

Appeals. 



UNITED STATES SENATORS PROM NEW YORK. 



hbst class: 

Philip Schuyler 1789 

Aaron Burr *1791 

Philip Schuyler *1797 

John S. Hobart 1796 

Wm.North 1798 

James Watson 1798 

Oouyerneur Morris 1800 

Theodoras Bailey *1808 

Samuel Mitchell 1804 

Obadiah German *1809 

Nathan Sanford. *1815 

Martin Van Buren *1821 

Martin Van Buren *1827 

•Charles B. Dudley 1889 

Nathaniel P. Tallmadge *1888 

Nathaniel P. Tallmadge *1889 

Daniel S. Dickinson *1845 

Hamilton Pish *1851 

Preston King *1857 

Edwin D. Morgan *1868 

Reuben B. Penton *1809 

Francis Kernan *1875 

Thomas C. Piatt *1861 

Warner Miller 1861 

Frank Hisoook *1887 

Edward Murphy *1898 



THIRD CLASS. 

RufusEing 1789 

RufusKing *1795 

John Lawrence 1796 

John Armstrong *1801 

DeWittClinton 180S 

John Armstrong 1808 

John Smith 1804 

JohnSmith *1807 

RufusKing *1818 

RufusKing *1819 

Nathan Sanford *18SK 

Wm. L.Maroy *1881 

Silas Wright, Jr 1888 

Silas Wright. Jr *1887 

Silas Wright, Jr *1848 

Henry Foster 1844 

JohnA.Dix 1845 

Wm. H.Seward *1849 

Wm.H. Seward *1856 

Ira Harris *1861 

Rosooe Conkling *1867 

Rosooe Conkling *1878 

Rosooe Conkling *1879 

Elbridge O. Lapham 1861 

Wm. M. Evarts *1886 

David B. Hill *1891 



* See page 09. 
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UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. IX 

CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

1. John Jay, of New York 1789-1795. 

2. John Rutledge, of South Carolina 1795. 

3. Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut 1796-1800. 

4. John Marshall, of Virginia 1800-1835. 

5. Boger B. Taney, of Maryland 1836-1864. 

6. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio 1864-1 873. 

7. Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio 1874-1888. 

8. Melville W. Fuller, of Illinois 1888- 

UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. (See pp. 84^86.) 

CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Melville W. Fuller appointed 1888. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICES. 

Stephen J. Field appointed 1863. 

John M. Harlan " 1877. 

Horace Gray " 1881. 

David J. Brewer " 1889. 

Henry B. Brown " 1890. 

George Shiras, jr " 1892. 

Edward Douglas White " 1894. 

" 1895. 

CIRCUIT COURTS OP APPEALS. (See pp. 84-86.) 
On March 3, 1891, Congress established a new Federal Court in order to 
relieve the Supreme Court, and to shorten delays in litigation. The Presi- 
dent is to appoint an additional Judge in each of the 9 districts, at a salary 
of $6,000 without mileage ; and a Circuit Court of Appeals is created in 
each circuit. In what will probably constitute a majority of cases the de- 
cision of the new court is to be final, except that the Circuit Court has the 
right to certify any questions of law to the Supreme Court for its instruc- 
tion, and where the Circuit Court does not make such a certificate the Su- 
preme Court has the right to issue a certiorari to require cases to be certi- 
fied to it for hearing. The decision of the Circuit Court is to be final in 
oases in which the jurisdiction is dependent upon the character of the suit- 
ors as citizens or aliens, in cases arising under the patent and revenue laws, 
In oases of inferior crimes which cannot be taken directly to the Supreme 
Court, and in admiralty cases other than prize. The appointment of the 9 
judges will be made by the President after the opening of the next Con- 
gress, judges of the District Court having been appointed to serve tempo- 
rarily. 



JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 



II 



THE SUPREME COURT OP NEW YORK. (See pp. 80, 81.) 

The New York Supreme Court consists of 46 Justices. The State is divided 
into eight judicial districts. The 1st district elects 7 Justices; the 2d, 5th, 
7th and 8th districts each elect 6 Justices; and the 8d, 4th, and 6th districts 
each elect five Justices. As fast as the terms of Justices expire, elections 
take place for a term of 14 years. For General Term purposes, the State is 
divided into 5 Judicial Departments. The Governor designates the Justices 
to hold the General Terms. In each department there is a Presiding Justice, 
who holds office during the term for which he was elected to the bench, and 
two Associates, who hold office for 5 years, unless the terms for which they 
were elected sooner expire. In 1896 all this will be changed. See pp. 78- 
83, 181-185. 



1st. The city and county of New York. 



2d. Richmond, Suffolk, Orange, Kings, 
Westchester, Queens, Rockland, Put- 
nam, and Dutchess counties. 



3d. Columbia, Rensselaer, Sullivan, 
Ulster, Albany, Greene, and Scho- 
harie counties. 



4th. Warren, Saratoga, St. Lawrence, 
Washington, Essex, Clinton, Frank- 
lin, Montgomery, Hamilton, Fulton, 
ana Schenectady counties. 

5th. Onondaga, Jefferson, Oneida, Os- 
wego, Herkimer, and Lewis counties. 



0th. Otsego, Delaware, Madison, Che- 
nango.Tompkins, Broome,Chemung, 
Schuyler, Tioga, and Cortland coun- 
ties. 

7th. Living8ton,Ontario,Wayne,Yates, 
Steuben, Seneca, Cayuga, and Mon- 
roe counties. 



8th. Erie, Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, 
Orleans, Niagara, Genesee, Allegany, 
and Wyoming counties. 



Geo. P. Andrews, NewYork City. 
Charles H. Van Brunt, ** 
George C. Barrett, " 

Edward Patterson, " 
Morgan J. O'Brien, " 
Abraham R.Lawrence, " 
Geo. L. Ingraham, " 

Edgar M. Cullen, Brooklyn 

Charles F. Brown. Newburgh. . . 

Willard Bartlett, Brooklyn 

Jackson O. Dykman, Newburgh . 

Calvin E. Pratt, Brooklyn 

William J. Gaynor, ** 

Stephen L. May ham, Schoharie. 

Alton B. Parker, Kingston 

Samuel Edwards, Hudson 

Edgar L. Fursman, Troy 

D. Cady Herrick, Albany 

Martin L. Stover, Amsterdam . . 
John R. Putnam, Saratoga Spr.. 
Judson S. Landon, Schenectady . 
S. Alonzo Kellogg. Plattsburgh. 

Leslie W. Russell, Canton 

Irving G. Vann, Syracuse 

Pardon C. Williams, Watertown 
George A. Hardin, Little Falls. . 

Milton H. Merwin, Utica 

Maurice L. Wright, Mexico 

Peter B. McLennan, Syracuse. . . 

Charles E. Parker, Owego 

Gerrit A. Forbes, Canastota 

David L. Follett, Norwich 

Walter Lloyd Smith, Elmira 

Celora E. Martin, Binghamton. . 

William Rumsey .Bath 

Wm. E. Werner, Rochester 

Wm. H. Adams, Canandaigua. . . 

John M. Davy, Rochester 

Charles C. Dwight, Auburn 

Geo. B. Bradley, Corning 

Lorin L. Lewis, Rochester 

Henry A. Childs, Medina 

John S. Lambert, Fredonia 

Alfred Spring, Franklin ville. . . . 

Hamilton Ward, Belmont 

Manley C. Green, Fredonia 



1897 
1897 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1905 
1906 
1896 
1897 
1903 
1905 
1907 
1895 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1905 
1905 
1900 
1901 
1904 
1905 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1902 
1905 
1906 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1902 
1905 
1908 
1908 
1901 
1902 
1905 
1905 
1895 
1897 
1903 
1895 
1905 
1905 
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VILLAGES. 




87. New Brighton, 
$). Edgewater 
(Stapleton), 
85. West Troy, 
18. Saratoga Spa., 
23. Lansingburg, 
30. Peekskill, 
17. Glens Falls, 
32. Sing Sing, 
44. Port Jervis, 
20. Little Falls, 
47. Cortland, 
41. Flushing, 



86. NewRochelle, 6. 

19. Johnstown, 42. 
8. Geneva, 86. 

26. Greenbush, 46. 
5. Batavia, 31, 

1. Tonawanda, 14. 

22. Hoosick Falls, 27. 

15. Plattsburgh, 43. 

89. P't Richmond, 2. 

45. Oneonta, 4. 

40. College Point, 3, 

10. Seneca Falls, 11. 

12. Oneida, 24. 



Canandaigua, 16. 

Jamaica, 9. 

Port Chester, 29. 

Norwich, 7. 

Haverstraw, 28. 

Malone, 13. 

CatskiU, 49. 

Hempstead, 33. 
N.Tonawanda, 21. 

Albion, 81 

Medina, 48. 
Lyons, 
Green Island, 



3t 

ST 

Whitehall, 

Waterloo, 

Matteawan, 

Penn Yan, 

Saugerties, 

Fulton, 

Waverly, 

Nyaok, 

Ilion, 

White Plains, 

Owego, 



NUMBER OF TOWNS AND CITIES, BY COUNTIES. 

[The Counties are numbered according to the Map inside cover.] 



towns, cities. 



34. Albany 9.. 

20. Allegany 29.., 

16. Broome 15. . , 

21. Cattaraugus. .32.. 

22. Chautauqua. . 25 . . 

45. Cayuga 23... 

18. Chemung 11 . . , 

31. Chenango 21... 

58. Clinton 14... 

13. Columbia 18... 

30. Cortland 15... 

15. Delaware . . . . 19 . . . 
10. Dutchess. ... 20... 

23. Erie 25... 

57. Essex 18... 

59. Franklin. .. .17... 

39. Fulton 10... 

47. Genesee 13 . . . 

14. Greene 14. . . 

55. Hamilton. ... 8 . . . 
41. Herkimer 19... 

53. Jefferson 22 . . . 

3. Kings 4. . , 

54. Lewis 18 . . . 

25. Livingston . . . 17 . . . 

43. Madison 14. .. 

50. Monroe 19... 

40. Montgomery. . 10 . . , 
5. New York 

48. Niagara 12.. 



towns, crraa 

2. 42. Oneida 26 2. 

44. Onondaga 19 . , 

1. 46. Ontario 16., 

8. Orange 18 2. 

2. 49. Orleans 10., 

1. 52. Oswego 21., 

1. 32. Otsego 24., 

9. Putnam 6. , 

2. Queens 6 1. 

1. 36. Kensselaer. ..16 ...1. 

4. Kichmond .... 5 . . 

7. Eockland 5.. 

1. 60. St. Lawrence.31.. 

1. 38. Saratoga 20.. 

35. Schenectady.. 5.. 

33. Schoharie 16. . 

1. 28. Schuyler 8.. 

27. Seneca 10.. 

19. Steuben 32.. 

1. Suffolk 10.. 

12. Sullivan 15 . . 

1. 17. Tioga 9.. 

1. 29. Tompkins.... 9....1. 

11. Ulster 20 1. 

56. Warren 11 

37. Washington.. 17.. 

1. 51. Wayne 15.. 

1. 6. Westchester.. 21.. 

1. 24. Wyoming 16.. 

.2 26. Yates 9.. 

937 "35 

(xiii) 
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CITIES. 




MANUFACTURING STATISTICS. 

In this table, from the census of 1890, the 
numbered according to the amounts. 
7. Albany $ 25,536,483 16. Newburgh ] 

13. Auburn 9,634,785 

11. Binghamton. 15,040,152 

2. Brooklyn.... 269,244,147 

3. Buffalo 100,052,208 

12. Cohoes 10,836,260 

14. Elmira 8,844,936 

18. Kingston.... 4,009,574 

9. Long Island 

City 16,200,226 



1. New York 

15. Oswego 

17. Poughkeepsie.. 

4. Rochester 

5. Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 



6. 

10. 

8. 



cities are 

1 0,964,287 

777,322,721 

7,482,378 

6,254,132 

65,091,156 

29,297,241 

29,248,750 

15,615,715 

21,319,017 



THE CITIES OF NEW YORK. See pages 201-209, New Const. 



Numbered as on 


Date of 


Fop'nin 


Fop'nin 


Fop'nin 


Fop'n in , 


State Cm, 


the Map Incorpor'n 


1860 


. 1870 


1890 


1890 


1899 


First Class 














26. New York, . 


...1680.. 


.805,658.. 


. .942,292. . 


.1,206,299.. 


.1,515,301.. 


..1,801,739 


27. Brooklyn, 


...1834.. 


.266,661. 


..396,099.. 


,. 566,663.. 


.. 806,843. 


.. 980,638 


2. Buffalo, 


...1882.. 


. 81,129. 


..117,714.. 


. 155,134.. 


.. 255,664. 


.. 278,796 


Second Class 














5. Rochester, 


...1884.. 


. 48,204.. 


.. 62,386.. 


. 89,866.. 


. 133,896.. 


.. 144,834 


19. Albany, 


...1686.. 


. 62,367.. 


.. 69,422.. 


. 90,758.. 


. 94,923. . 


97,120 


8. Syracuse, 


... 1847.. 


. 28,119. 


.. 43,051.. 


51,792. , 


. . 88,143. 


.. 91,944 


18. Troy, 


...1816.. 


. 39,235.. 


.. 46,465.. 


. 56,747. . 


. 60,956.. 


.. 64,986 


Third Class. 














16. Utica, 


...1832.. 


. 22,529. 


.. 28,804.. 


. 83,914.. 


. 44,007.. 


.. 46,606 


28. L. I. City, 
90. Binghamton, , 


....1870.. 






17,129.. 


. 80,506. . 


.. 35,745 
. 84,514 


. . 1867.. 


,. 8,325.. 


. 12,692.. 


. 17,317.. 


. 35,005. . 


24. Yonkers, 


...1872.. 


. 11,848. 


.. 18,357.. 


. 18,892.. 


. 32,833. 


. . 81,419 


81. Elmira, 


....1864.. 


. 8,682. 


.. 15,863.. 


. 20,541.. 


,. 30,893. 


. . 29,911 


7. Auburn, 


...1848.. 


. 10,986. 


.. 17,225.. 


. 21,924.. 


. 25,858.. 


.. 24,787 


23. Newburgh, . 


...1865.. 




.. 17,014.. 


.. 18,049.. 


.. 23,087.. 


.. 24,536 


12. Cohoes, 


...1869.. 


,. 8,800. 


.. 15,357.. 


. 19,416. . 


. 22,509. . 


,. 23,234 


22. Poughkeepsie. 


...1854.. 


. 14,726.. 


.. 20,060.. 


. 20,207. . 


. 22,206.. 


. 23,196 


13. Schenectady, 


....1798. 




.. 11,026.. 


. 13,655. . 


.. 19,902.. 


.. 22,858 


9. Oswego, 


....1848.. 


.. 16,816., 


. 20,910.. 


. 21,116. 


. 21,842.. 


21,966 


20. Kingston, 


....1872.. 






. 18,344.. 


. 21,261.. 


. 21,495 


35. Jamestown, 


...1886.. 




. 5,336.. 


9,357. . 


. 16,038. . 


. . 18,617 


14. Amsterdam, , 


....1885.. 




.. 5,426.. 


9,466. . 


. 17,336.. 


. 18,842 


10. Watertown, 


....1869. 


.. 7,567.. 


. 9,336.. 


. 10,697. . 


. 14,725. . 


. 16,982 


4. Lockport, 


...1865., 




,. 12,426.. 


. 13,522. . 


. 16,038.. 


. 16,068 


15. Gloversville, 


....1890.. 




. 4,518.. 


. 7,133. . 


. 13,864.. 


14,694 


25. Mt. Vernon, . 


...1892.. 










14,000 


6. Ithaca, 


....1888.. 




. 8,462.. 


9,105. . 


. 11,079. 


13,450 


17. Rome, 


...1870.. 


. 9,289.. 


. 11,000.. 


. 12,194.. 


. 14,991.. 


13,088 


Little Falls, . 


...1895.. 












12,000 


11. Ogdensburg, . 


.. 1868.. 


. 7,409.. 


. 10,076.. 


. 10,341.. 


. 11,662.. 


11,955 


34. Olean, 


1894., 








11,507.. 




83. Hornellsville, 


...1888.. 




. 4,552.. 


. 8,195.. 


. 10,996.. 


11,898 


3. Niagara Falls 


...1892.. 










,. 11,711 


29. Middletown, 


....1888.. 




. 6,049. . 


. 8,494.. 


. 11,977.. 


11,612 


1. Dunkirk, 


...1880.. 






. 7,248.. 


9,416.. 


10,040 


32. Corning, 


....1890.. 




.. 4,018.. 


4,802. . 


8,550.. 


10,025 


19. Hudson, 


...1785.. 


I 


. 8,615.. 
(XV) 


8,670. . 


9,970.. 


9,642 



REGENTS OP THE UNIVERSITY. 

The Governor, «g-o#feio. The Secretary of State, ex-ojjlcio. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, ex-offido. The Snp't of Pub. Instruction, ex-offico. 

1878. Martin I. Townsend Troy 1885. Hamilton Harris. Albany 

1874. Anson J. Upson Glens Falls 1886. Daniel Beach Watklns 

1879. Wm. L. Bostwiok Ithaca 1888. Carroll E. Smith Syracuse 

1877. Orris H. Warren Syracuse 1800. Pliny T. Sexton Palmyra 

1837. Chaunoey M. Depew.New York 1800. T. Guilfold Smith Buffalo 

1877. Charles B. Flteh Boohester 1808. Wm. Cresswell Doane. .Albany 

1878. Whitelaw Held New York 1808. Lewis A. Stimson. . . .New York 

1881. Wm. H. Watson, Utica 1804. Sylvester Malone Brooklyn 

1881. Henry B. Turner Lowville 1806. Albert Vandeveer Albany 

1868. St. Clair McKelway . . .Brooklyn 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 



Chancellor, Anson J. Upson , Glens Falls 

Vice- Chancellor, Wm. Cresswell Doane, Albany 

Secretary and State Librarian, Melvil Dewey, Albany $6,000 

OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Superintendent, Charles R. Skinner, Albany. $6,000 

Deputy, Danforth B. Ainsworth, Albany 4,600 

SupH of Teachers'' Clone*, Augustus S. Downing, Albany 8,600 

SupHof Truancy, A. M. Wright, Waterville 2,600 

Assistant, A. Bdson Hall, Saratoga Springs. 2,000 

Examination Clerk, Thomas B. Flnegan .7.... 2,500 

Statistical Clerk, B. C. Douglas 2,000 

Sup'tcf Teacher*' Xttrary, L. O. Wiswell 1,800 

Board of Institute Instructor*, each 8,000 

Henry R. Sanf ord, Penn Tan, Welland Hendriek, Cortland, 
Isaac H. Stout, Geneva, A. C. MoLaehlan, Seneca Falls, 

Percy I. Bugbee, Oneonta. 
Gratia L. Rice, Florence B. Himes, Drawing. 
Anna L. Bggleston, Primary. 
Inspector* of Teacher*' Classes, S. W. Maxson, Adams Centre. . .$2,000 

, 2,000 

PRINCIPALS OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
As numbered on the Map on inside last cover. 

7. Albany Normal College W.J.Milne, Fh.D., LL.D. 

2. Brookport. Chas. D. McLean, LL.B. 

1 . Buffalo James M . Cassety , Ph.D. 

11. Cortland Francis J. Cheney, Ph.D. 

12. Fredonia F. B. Palmer, Ph.D. 

8. Geneseo John M. Milne, A. M. 

0. Jamaica (date of opening unfixed) . . A. C. MoLaohlan, A.M. 
& NewPalts. Frank 8. Capen, Fh.D. 

10. Oneonta. James M. Milne, Ph.D. 

4. Oswego E. A. Sheldon, Ph.D. 

6. Pittsburgh E. N. Jones, Ph.D. 

6. Potsdam Thos. B. Stowell, Ph.D. 

(xri) 



COLLEGES. 
(See Map on inside hit cover). 



20. Alfred Univ., Alfred Centre, 1857. 
17. Barnard College, New York, 1889. 

1. Canisins College, Buffalo, 1888. 
ia Colgate UniT., Hamilton, 1846. 
17. College of St Francis Xavier, 

New York, 1861. 
17. College of the City of New York, 

1854. 
17. Colombia CL, New York, 1754. 
6. Cornell University, Ithaca, 1865. 

15. Drew Female CI., CarmeL, 1866. 
19. Elmira College, Elmira, 1855. 
11. Hamilton College, Clinton, 1818. 

5. Hobart College, Geneva, 1825. 

4. Keuka CI., Kenka College, 1892. 

17. Manhattan CI., New York, 1868. 

2. Niagara Univ., Niagara Falls, 

1888. 
17. Normal College of the City of 
New York, 1888. 

16. Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 

lyn, 1869. 

CHARITABLE AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 



12. BensselaerPolyteohnic Institute, 

Troy, 1824. 
17. Rutgers Female CL, New York, 

1867. 
21. 8t Bonaventure's College, Alle- 
gany, 1875. 
16. St Francis's CI, Brooklyn, 1884. 

16. St. John's CL, Brooklyn, 1971. 

17. St. John's CL, Fordham, 1846. 

9. St LawrenoeUniv.. Canton. 1856. 
1*8. St Stephen's College, Anandale, 

1800. 
8. Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, 1870. 
17. Teachers' CL, New York, 1887. 
10. Union CL, Schenectady, 1795. 
17. University of the City of New 

York, 1881. 
8. Univ. of Roohester, Rochester, 

1851. 
14. Vassar CL, Poughkeepsie, 1861. 
7. Wells College, Aurora, 1868. 



(See Map at end of book). 



PRISONS. 

6. Auburn. 10. Dannemora. 

15. Sing Sing. 
Reformatories.— For Boys and Men, 
90. Elmira. 14. Napanock. 

New York (House of Refuge). 

8. Rochester Industrial SohooL 

For Women. 
16. Bedford Station. 
18. House of Refuge, Hudson. 

Institutions fob the Bund. 
2. Batavia. New York. 

Institutions fob Deaf-Mutes. 
1. Buffalo. Fordham (New York). 

9. Malone. New York. 
Z. Rochester. 12. Rome. 



Asylums for the Feeble-Minded. 

7. Syracuse. [Newark. 

4. Custodial Asylum for Women, 

Asylums fob the Insane, 
6. Auburn (Insane CTriminals). 

Matteawan (Insane Criminals). 
19. Binghamton. 1. Buffalo. 

18. Middletown (Homeopathic). 

8. Ogdensburg. 

5. Ovid (Willard Asylum). 
15. Poughkeepsie. 

8. Roohester. 11. Utica. 

Miscellaneous. 

19. Asylum for Inebriates, Bingham'n. 
21. Soldiers' and Sailors' Home, Bath. 
11. Masonic Home, Utica. 



INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 
(See Map beginning book). 
7. Allegany. 8. Onondaga. 5. Shinnecock. 1. Tuscarora. 

«. Cattaraugus. 4. St. Regis. 2. Tonawanda. 

(XYii) 



NEW YORK STATE OFFICIALS. JAN. 1, 1895. 

ELECTED BY THE PEOPLE. 

term expires. 

Governor, Levi P. Morton Dec. 31, 1896 

Lieut.-Gov., Charles T. Saxton " " '• 

Sec'y of State, John Palmer Dec. 81, 1895 

Comptroller, James A. Roberts " " " 

Treasurer, Addison B. Colvin " " " 

Attorney-General, Theodore E . Hancock ' ' " * * 

State Engineer, Campbell W. Adams " " " 



APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 

Term expires. 

Sup't of Insurance, James T. Pierce Jan. 24, 1897 

" " Banking, Charles M. Preston Mar. 20, 1896 

" " Prisons, Austin Lathrop Apr. 17, 1898 

'• " Public Works, G. W. Aldridge Dec. 31 , .1896 

Health officer of the Port of New York, Alvah H. Doty 



STATE COMMISSIONERS OP PRISONS 

(By judicial districts ; see page x) 

I. Lispenard Stewart, N. Y. 
II. Charles J. Boyd, Middletown. 

III. Nelson Davenport, Troy. 

IV. William R. Remington, Canton. 
V. John G. Dorrance, Camden. 

VI. William J. Montague, Cortland. 
VII. Mrs. John Davenport, Bath. 
VIII. William H. Walter, Buffalo, 
(xviii) 



NEW YORK 8TATE 8ENATOR8. 



XIX 



SENATE. — Elected by the people. See page I 

Term expires Dec. 81, 1895. 
President, Lieut. -Gov. Charles T. Saxton. 
President pro tern, Edmund O'Connor. 

JHst. 

17. Jacob Rice, 

18. Michael F. Collins, 



JHst. 

1. John Lewis Childs, 

2. Michael J. Coffey, 

3. William H. Reynolds, 

4. George A. Owens, 

5. Daniel J. Bradley, 

6. Henry Wolfert, 

7. Martin T. McMahon, 

8. John F. Ahearn, 

9. Timothy D. Sullivan, 

10. Frank A. O'Donnell, 

11. Joseph C. Wolff, 

12. Thomas C. O'Sullivan, 
18. Charles L. Guy, 

14. Jacob A. Cantor, 

15. George W. Robertson, 

16. Clarence Lexow, 



19. Amasa J. Parker, 

20. Harvey J. Donaldson, 

21. Frederick D.Kilbarn, 

22. Joseph Mullen, 

23. Henry J. Coggeshall, 

24. Charles W. Stapleton, 

25. Edmund O'Connor, 

26. John Raines, 

27. Baxter T. Smelzer, 

28. Cornelius R. Parsons, 

29. Cuthbert W. Pound, 

30. Charles Lamy, 

81. Henry H. Persons, 



32. Frank W. Higgins. 

(For Senatorial districts see page 52. For Senatorial districts 
under the new Constitution, see following page). 

Speaker of Assembly Hamilton Fish 

Clerk Archie S. Baxter 



NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 54TH 
CONGRESS. 
Term began March 4, 1805 ; ends March 3, 1897. 
Speaker 

(For Districts, see map on page 102.) 



Diet. 

1. Richard C. McCormick, 

2. Dennis M. Hurley, 
8. Francis H. Wilson, 

4. Israel P. Fischer, 

5. Charles G. Bennett, 
8. James R. Howe, 

7. Franklin Bartlett, 

8. James J. Walsh, 

9. Henry C. Miner, 

10. Andrew J. Campbell, 

11. William Sulzer, 

12. Geo. B. McClellan, 
18. Robert C. Shannon, 

14 , 

15. 
18. 



Philip B. Low, 
Benjamin L. Fairchild, 
17. Benjamin B. O'Dell, jr., 



Dist. 

18. Jacob Lefever, 

19. Frank S. Black, 

20. George N. Southwick, 

21. David Wilber, 

22. Newton M. Curtis, 
28. Wallace T. Foot, Jr., 

24. Charles A. Chickering, 

25. James S. Sherman, 

26. George W. Ray, 

27. Theodore L. Poole, 

28. Sereno E. Payne, 

29. Charles W. Gillet, 

30. James W. Wadsworth, 
81. Henry C. Brewster, 
32. R. B. Mahany, 

88. Charles Daniels, 
84. Warren B. Hooker. 



NEW YORK SENATORS IN THE 54TH CONGRESS. 
(See list on page viii.) 
Edward Murphy. David B. Hill. 

President of the Senate, Adlai E. Stevenson. 
President pro few, 



Sheriff 

Judge 

Surrogate. 
Assembly. 



COUNTY DIRECTORY. 
Nam* 



I WB* M;|NfW* 



Assembly 



Treasurer 

District Attorney. 



Coroners 



Superintendents 
of the Poor 



Justices 
Sessions 



.-{: 



{ 



School 
Commissioners" 



Loan 



'>■ 



Commissioners 

Chairman Board of Supervisors . 

Clerk Board of Supervisors 

Member House of Representatives No. dist. 

State Senator No. dist. 

Hon— Write the names of the several officials opposite the titles for ref- 
erence, changing them as other officials are elected or appointed. 

(Hi) 



TOWN DIRECTORY. 

Name. 



Term expires. 



Supervisor- 
Clerk 



Justices 



Highway 
Commissioners 



Overseers 

of 

the Poor 

Collector. _ 



Constables * 



Game Constable. 



Excise 
Commissioners 



Inspectors 

of 
Election 



Sealer of Weights and Measures ..-. 

Notb.— Write the names of town officials in same manner as county. 
(xxii) 



CIYIL GOYEENMENT. 



DEFINITIONS AND HISTOKY OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT. 

What is Government ? 

Government is the power which makes, construes, 
and executes the laws. 

What is Civil Government? 

Civil Government is that whose powers are vested in 
officers chosen by the people or appointed by authority. 

What is the Science of civil government? 

The science of civil government investigates the prin- 
ciples of a constitutional government, and illustrates its 
methods of operation. 

What were the thirteen United States prior to the year 1776? 
They were colonies subject to Great Britain. 

FIRST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 

When did the Congress "known as the First Continental Congress 
meet? 

The First Continental Congrees assembled in " Car- 
penter's Hall/' Philadelphia, and commenced work 
Sept. 5, 1774; ut consisted of fifty-three delegates, and 
adjourned Oct. 26, after having provided for another 



2 DEFINITIONS AND HISTORY. 

Congress to meet the following May. Georgia was not 
represented in this Congress. 

Note.— It was in the First Congress that Patrick Henry used these memor- 
able words : 

"British oppression has effaced the boundaries of the several Colonies : 
the distinctions between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New 
Englanders are no more. I ah not a Virginian but an American. " 

SECOND CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 
When did the Second Continental Congress meet t 
The Second Continental Congress consisted of fifty- 
six delegates, and it met at "Independence Hall," 
Philadelphia, May 10, 1775, and existed as a Congress 
until Mardh 4, 1789. The'inembers of this Congress 
adopted and signed the Declaration of Independence, 
in which for the first time the colonies received the 
name of the United States of America. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

What did Virginia ask Congress to dot 

Virginia, May 15, 1776, instructed her delegates in 
Congress to propose a Declaration of the Independence 
of the colonies. 

What did Congress then dot 

Congress solemnly approached that great subject and 
resolved to appoint, and did, on the 11th of June, 
1776, appoint the following persons — Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Benj. Franklin, Boger Sherman, 
and Kobert E. Livingston, to draft a Declaration of 
Independence. 

Who wrote the Declaration t 

Thomas Jefferson wrote it at the request of his associ- 
ates. Two or three alterations, verbal only, were sug- 
gested by Franklin and Adams. 



DECLABATION OP INDEPENDENCE. 8 

What did they say in the Preamble to the Declaration t 
" A decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 

that they should declare the causes which impel them 

to this separation. " See page 191. 

What was the resolution introduced into Congress by Richard 
Henry Lee, and how was it disposed oft 

On the 7th day of June, 1776, Mr. Lee introduced 
into Congress the following resolution, which was sec- 
onded by John Adams. A stormy debate followed from 
the 7th to the 10th: it was then postponed to July 1st. 
After discussion, Congress agreed to meet in " Commit- 
tee of the Whole " the following day (July 2,) at which 
time the Committee of the Whole reported and the res- 
olution was adopted in the following words: 

Resolved, That these United Colonies abe, and, 
of right ought to be, free and independent 
States: that they are absolved from all allegi- 
ance to the British crown, and that all politi- 
cal CONNECTION BETWEEN THEM AND THE STATE OF 

Gbeat Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved. 

When was the Declaration of Independence adopted and signed? 

The resolution of Mr. Lee was adopted July 2d by a 
vote of twelve colonies. (The delegates from New York, 
pending the decision of the question by the people of 
that colony, did not vote.) 

July 4, 1776, the entire Declaration was adopted by 
the same vote. On the same day it was authenticated 
by the President and Secretary of Congress and pub- 
lished, but not then signed by the members. 

Having been engrossed on parchment, it was signed 
August 2, 1776, by fifty-four delegates, and subsequently 
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by two others, making fifty-six in all, representing the 
thirteen colonies, the New York convention having ap- 
proved the act July 9, 1776. 

Notes.— The story has come down to us, more than a hundred years old, 
that during these anxious hours while members were hesitating and debating 
on the 4th of July, the old bell-man had his hand on the bell-rope, and his 
little grandson standing where he could catch the first words of assurance 
that the Declaration was adopted, at the proper time shouted, " Ring, Grand- 
pa, Ring, Oh Ring fob Libsbty." 

This prophetic bell (now called Independence Bell) was cast in England 
In 17S2. It was rung long and loud to proclaim the Declaration, but was sub- 
sequently fractured, and now hangs in honored repose, as a sacred relic of 
the past. It was taken to New Orleans in 1885, and was on exhibition at the 
" Exposition" held there. 

The following inscription was cast in the metal "Proclaim Liberty 

THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND, AND TO THE INHABITANTS THEREOF." 

The following story in regard to Charles Carroll is worth remembering. 

His name was among the first written, and as he affixed his signature a 
member observed, " There go a few millions: " but adding, " hoivever, there 
are many Charles CarrolUfind the British will not know which one it to." Mr. 
Carroll immediately added to his name "of (farroUton," and was afterward 
known as Charles Carroll or Cabbollton. 

Mr. Carroll, the last of the signers of the Declaration, died Not. 18, 1882. 

CONFEDERATION. 

With what body of men did the Articles of Confederation originate? 

They originated with the second Continental Congress. 

When were they adopted? 

The various resolutions and amendments that had 
been proposed were consolidated into thirteen articles, 
and adopted by Congress, Nov. 15, 1777, as the Articles 
of Confederation. 

How many departments of government existed under the Confed- 
eration? 

One, vested in a Congress in which no State should be 
represented by less than two or more than seven mem- 
bers: and each State had only a single vote. 
There was no Judiciary. 
There was no Executive. 
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What has been said of the Confederation f 

u The United States in Congress" said a native critic 
of the Articles of Confederation, " have exclusive power 
for the following purposes without being able to execute 
one of them." 

1. " They make and conclude treaties, but can only 
recommend the observance of them." 

2. " They may appoint ambassadors, but cannot de- 
fray even the expenses of their tables." 

3. " They may borrow money in their own name on 
the faith of the Union, but cannot pay a dollar." 

4. " They may coin money, but cannot buy an ounce 
of bullion." 

5. " They may make war, and determine what num- 
ber of troops are necessary, but cannot raise a single 
soldier." 

6. "In short they may declare everything but do 
nothing." 

Notb.— Maryland was the last to ratify the Articles of Confederation in 
(781, at which time they became binding upon all the States. 

SESSIONS. 

Where were the sessions of the Continental Congress held? 

The First Continental Congress was held at 
Philadelphia, (Carpenter's Hall) Sept. 5, 1774. 

The Second Continental Congress was held at 

Philadelphia, (Independence Hall) May 10, 1775. 

Baltimore Dec. 20, 1776. 

Philadelphia, March 4, 1777. 

Lancaster, Pa Sept. 27, 1777. 

York, Pa Sept. 30, 1777. 

Philadelphia July 2, 1778. 
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Princeton, N. J June 30, 1783. 

Annapolis, Md Nov. 26, 1783. 

Trenton, N. J Nov. 1, 1784. 

New York Jan. 11, 1785. 

Note.— This Congress adjourned to meet at these different places foi 
certain reasons, some members retiring: from the office, others being elected 
to take their places, but it retained the name,' 'Second Continental Congress" 
until the Constitutional organization. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Who were the Presidents of the Continental Congresses and when 
elected? 

FIRST CONGRESS. 

Peyton Randolph, Va Sept. 5, 1774. 

The First Congress ended Oct. 26, 1774, 

SECOND CONGRESS. 

Peyton Randolph, Va May 10, 1775. 

John Hancock, Mass May 24, 1775. 

Henry Laurens, S. Nov. 1, 1777. 

John Jay, N. Y Dec. 10, 1778. 

Samuel Huntingdon, Conn Sept. 28, 1779. 

CONFEDERATION. 

On the 2d day of March, 1781, Congress assembled 
under the Confederation, the Articles having been rati- 
fied by the States. 

Thomas McKean, Del July 10, 1781. 

John Hanson, Md Nov. 5, 1781. 

Elias Boudinot, N. Y Nov. 4, 1782. 

Thomas Mifflin, Pa Nov. 3, 1783. 

Richard Henry Lee, Va Nov. 30, 1784. 

Nathaniel Gorham, Mass June 6, 1786. 

Arthur St. Clair, Pa Feb. 2, 1787, 

Cyrus Griffin, Va Jan. 22, 1788, 
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The Second Continental Congress ended March 4, 
1789. 

Notb.— During the periods of the Revolution and Confederation, there 
were thirteen different Presidents, but all of their executive power was rested 
in Congress, which could only recommend, but not demand, any action for 
the public good. They were simply presiding officers. 

Name some prominent men in each of these Congresses. 

In the First Congress were George Washington, Pat- 
rick Henry, Bichard Henry Lee, Edward Eutledge, 
John Butledge, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Boger 
Sherman, Philip Livingston, John Jay, and others. 

In the Second Congress were George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Bichard Henry Lee, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, John Jay, Benj. Franklin, John Han- 
cock, George Clinton, Bobert B. Livingston, Thomas 
Jefferson, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and others. 

Note.— Study the biographies of these men. 

CONSTITUTION. 
How did the present Constitution of the United States originate, 
and how was it formed t 

Feb. 21, 1787, the Second Continental Congress re- 
solved that a convention, consisting of delegates from 
the several States, should meet at Philadelphia, on the 
second Monday in May, 1787, for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Articles of Confederation, and report the same 
to Congress for ratification. 

What did these delegates do f 

These delegates (55 in number, Bhode Island not 
represented) met May 14, 1787, at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, and elected George Washington president 
of the convention. Being fully satisfied that something 
more than amendments to the Articles of Conf ederatipn 
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were needed, they proceeded to frame an entirely new 
constitution, consisting of seven articles, and on the 
17th of September, 1787, they - reported the same to 
Congress. 

The Constitution was to go into operation when rati- 
fied by nine States. See page 129. 

What did Congress then do f 

Congress submitted the report, embracing the Con- 
stitution and Eesolutions, to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, with the request that they be submitted to 
conventions of delegates chosen in each State by the 
people thereof. 

How many States ratified the Constitution before it went into 
operation t 

Eleven States ratified it. North Carolina ratified 
Nov. 21, 1789, and Bhode Island, May 29, 1790. 

ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 

What did Congress then do t 

The Second Continental Congress adopted Sept. 13, 
1778, the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next, 
1789, be the day for appointing electors in the several 
States, which, before the said day, shall have ratified 
the said Constitution: that the first Wednesday in Feb- 
ruary next, be the day for the electors to assemble in 
their respective States, and vote for a President: that 
the first Wednesday in March next, 1789, be the time, 
and New York (the present seat of Congress) the place 
for commencing proceedings under the Constitution. 

Nora.— Prior to 1821, the electors were chosen by the legislatures of the 
several states. 
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FOURTH OF MABCH. 

What date was afterward fixed for the beginning of the Residen- 
tial term t 

Congress passed a bill, which was approved March 1, 
1792, as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That the term of four 
years, for which a President and Vice-President shall 
be elected, shall, in all cases, commence on the fourth 
day of March next succeeding the day on which the 
votes of the electors shall have been given. 

Note.— The first Wednesday in March, 1789, was the fourth day of 
March, and the day of the month, instead of the day of the week, was after- 
ward recognized as the commencement of a Presidential term. 

WHO MADE THE CONSTITUTION?. 
Who, then, framed and ratified the 'National Constitution t 
The people, by their delegates in convention, framed 
it: the people, by their delegates in convention, rati- 
fied it; and the^ Continental Congress declared it 
ratified. 

By Whom, and When, were the fifteen amendments prepared and 
ratified t 

The first ten amendments were prepared by the first 
Congress under the Constitution, and ratified by the 
legislatures of ten States in 1791; the other amend- 
ments have been prepared in the same manner, the last 
one being ratified in 1870. 

What Officer announces to the people the ratification of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution? 

The action of State legislatures is transmitted to the 
Secretary of State; and when a sufficient number (three- 
fourths) of the legislatures of the several States have so 
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ratified, then the Secretary of State declares the amend- 
ment ratified. 
For dates of ratification, see pp. 146-151. 

STATE CONSTITUTION. 

Haw was the State Constitution prepared and ratified? 

The people of the State, by their delegates in con- 
vention, framed the constitution : the people voted 
directly for or against its ratification. 

AMENDMENTS. 

How may Amendments be made to the State Constitution? 

Amendments to the State Constitution may be pro- 
posed in Senate and Assembly: and if the same shall 
be agreed to by a majority of the members elected to 
both houses, and by a majority of the members of both 
houses of the legislature that shall be chosen at the next 
general election of Senators; and if ratified subsequently 
by a majority of the electors qualified to vote, then the 
said amendment becomes a part of the Constitution. 

CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. 

What is the Constitution\of England? 

The English Constitution is not a formal written 
instrument, adopted by, and ratified by conventions, 
but is the accumulated growth of all English history. 
It is comprehended in no single enactment, nor in the 
enactments of any single reign. It is composed of all 
the great charters and statutes that have been enacted 
from time to time since the reign of John (1199 to 1216), 
with such customs and precedents as have the sanction 
of long usage. 

The United States Constitution is but a. collection 
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and epitome, of the various charters of freedom that lie 
scattered all along the pathway of English history, 
arranged by a convention and sanctioned by the people. 

SUMMARY. 

What is the United States Constitution r 

I. The Constitution is the Supreme Law of the land. 

II. It is the great charter of our Liberties. 

III. It is the Magna Charta of the United States. 

IV. The people elected delegates to a National con- 
vention : the delegates in convention framed the constitu- 
tion: it was then ratified by State conventions, composed 
of delegates chosen by the people, — hence the constitu- 
tion originated with the people. 

Why was the Constitution made? 

I. In order to form a more perfect Union; 

II. Establish justice; 

III. Insure domestic tranquillity; 

IV. Provide for the common defence; 

V. Promote the general welfare; 

VI. And secure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity. 

W7ien was it made t See page 8. 
Where was it made t See page 7. 

STATE CONSTITUTION. 
What is the State Constitution t 

I. It is the great fundamental law of the State. 

II. It comes directly from the people, through their 
ratification, commencing with the following words: 

We, the people of the State of New York, grateful to 
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Almighty God for our Freedom, in order to receive its 
blessings, do establish this constitution. 

DIVISIONS AND POWERS OP GOVERNMENT. 

How many Divisions of Constitutional government in the United 
8tatesf 

There are two divisions, — National and State. 

How many Powers has each division? 

Each division has three powers, namely: Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial. See chart, pages 14, 15. 

STATUTE LAW. 
What is a Statute Law of Congress? 

A Statute Law of Congress is a written or printed in- 
strument (called a bill) ordaining or forbidding some- 
thing to be done, that has been adopted by a majority 
of both houses of Congress, and approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President's refusal to approve, is called a Veto; 
but a subsequent two-thirds vote of both houses will 
make it a Statute Law without the President's consent. 

What is a Statute Law of the Legislature of New York ? 

It is a bill that has been adopted by a majority of 
both houses of the Legislature, and approved by the 
Governor, or passed over his veto. 

Note.— Explain how a yetoed bill becomes a Statute Law. See page 57. 

What divisions of government have been organized by Statute 
Law? 

Congress organizes Territories and provides for their 
government (see page 72); admits new States (see 
page 71); organizes and controls the District of Co- 
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lumbia (see page 73); defines the judicial circuits and 
districts in the'United States (see page xi). 

The Legislature organizes counties; defines judicial, 
congressional, senatorial, and assembly districts in the 
State; incorporates cities and Tillages; authorizes the 
board of supervisors to form new towns, and the school 
commissioners to organize new school districts and to 
annul those already formed. 

Name some divisions in which the Three Bowers of government 
teem to exist as in the State and Nation. 

The three powers seem to exist in School Districts, 
Towns, Counties, Cities, and Territories, as will be seen 
from the following 

CHART. 
Note.— Read from left to right in each division. The vertical column 
leading downward at the left names the Legislative powers in the different 
divisions. The second column names the Executive, the name placed first 
being the Chief Executive. The third column names the Judiciary. Figures 
indicate the number of officials in the office named. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE CHART. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

What areHhe powers of a School District t 

The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial powers exist 

in a school district. 

Note.— Observe that the Legislative is placed in the first vertical column, 
the Executive in the second vertical column, the Judicial in the third vertical 
column through all the different divisions. 

How does it appear that the legal voters in a school district 
Legislate? 

They adopt resolutions appropriating money for the 
purchase of school house sites: for building a school 
.house: for repairs: for apparatus and other school pur- 
poses: hence the voters of a school district are legislators. 
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Who is the Chief Executive in a school district? 
The Trustee or Trustees, or Board of Education. See 
Chart. 

Note.— The first officer in the Executive column is the Qmxw Bxaounvs: 
the others are executive in their own departments. 

Who are the Judicial Officers in a school district t 
The School Commissioner, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Appeals from school district meet- 
ings, and the action of school district officers may be 
brought before them. See page 44. 

When are the Annual school meetings held in this State t See 
page 80. 

Note.— For the complete study of the school district see pages 27-33. 

TOWN. 

What are the powers of a Town t 

See Chart. 

Who are the Legislators in a town, and Why t 

The Legal Voters assembled in a legal town meeting: 
for they have power by a majority vote to appropriate 
moneys for the support of the poor; for building bridges 
in the town; for improvement of the roads, and for vari- 
ous other purposes. 

Who is the Chief Executive of a town t 

See Chart. 

Who are the Judicial Officers of a town? 

See Chart and page 34. 

When are the annual Town Meetings held in this State? 

See page 39. 

Note,— For the further study of the Town see pages 84-89. 
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COUNTY. 

What are the powers of a County? 

See Chart. 

Who cure the Legislators in a county, and Why ? 

The Board of Supervisors: they can appropriate 
money for various purposes: the Legislature has con- 
ferred upon this board the power to enact certain laws, 
— among them to form new towns. 

How many members in the Board of Supervisors in your county > 
See pages 34 and 39. 

How many Supervisors in any county except New York and 
Kings ? 

See pages 34 and 39. 

How many Supervisors in New York county t 

There are 41. See pages 34 and 39. 

How many Supervisors has Kings county t 

See pages 34 and 39. 

Who is the Chief Executive of a county ? 

See Chart and page 42. 

Who are the Judicial Officers of a county t 

See Chart and pages 42, 43, 44, and 45. 

Nam— For the further study of the County see pages 4MB. 

CITY. 
What are the powers of a City f 
See Chart and pages 49, and 50. 

STATE. 
What are the powers of a State? 
See Chart. 

Note.— For the Legislature, see' pages 51-60; for the Executive, see i«geh 
61-68; for the Judiciary, see pages 75 ff . 
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• When was the first State Constitution framed? 

It was framed at Kingston, New York, in April, 
1777, by delegates representing the several counties of 
the State (only twelve counties then), in a convention 
called for that purpose. 

Note.— The constitution was revised in 1801, 1821, 1846, 1867, 1894, and 
some sections proposed by the Legislature have been added at other times. 

George Clinton, of Orange Co., distinguished for 
his patriotism, and his public and private worth, was 
elected Governor, and held the office for six consecutive 
terms (18 years). Prior to 1823, the term of Governor 
was 3 years. 

Note.— New York adopted a gradual emancipation act in 1799, and in 
1817 another act was passed, declaring all her slaves free on and after July 
4,1827. 

Where was the First Seat of Government in this State t 

It was originally fixed at New York city. The Legis- 
lative department was then called the " General As- 
sembly ". 

Notb 1.— After the Revolution commenced. Gov. Tyron, Dec, 1775, or- 
dered such records as related to the immediate interests of the Crown to be 
removed to the armed ship, Duchess of Gordon, lying in New York Bay ; and 
they remained there till Nov., 1781, when most of them were returned to the 
city of New York. 

They were nearly ruined by being kept on shipboard for six years ; the 
most valuable of them were re- written at a later date. 

Note 2.— In June, 1776, the other records were removed to Kingston, New 
York. The first State Legislature was in session in Kingston Oct., 1777. It 
hastily adjourned on the approach of the British, who burned every house in 
the village but one ; the records were taken to Rochester, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

Note 3.— The Legislature held a session in Poughkeepsie, Jan., 1778. 
Sessions were afterward held in Poughkeepsie, Kingston, and Albany as* 
suited convenience, until 1784, when it met in New York. Two sessions 
were afterward held in Poughkeepsie, and three in Albany. 

In 1797, Albany became the permanent capital 
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UNITED STATES. 
What are the powers of the United States? 
See Chart. 

Note.— For the further study of the United States Congress see pages 
from 90 onward. 

For the further study of the Executive, see pages 87-86. For the 
Cabinet see pages 96-96. 

For the Judiciary see pages 75-86. 

TEBBITOBIES. 
What are the powers of Territories t 
See chart and pages 72, 73. 
How many members in the Legislature of a Territory t 
Each Territory has thirteen members in its Council, 
and twenty-six members in its House of Representatives. 

Note.— The Council is equivalent to our State Senate, the House of 
Representatives to our Assembly. 

What Officers of a Territory are elected by the people t 
See page 72. 

What Officers of a Territory are elected by the Territorial Legis- 
lature t 

See page 72. 

What Officers of a Territory are appointed by the President and 

Senate t 

See page 72. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
What are the powers of the District of Columbia t 
It has two powers, namely: Executive and Judicial. 
See Chart. 

What Officers are Elected by the people in the District of Columbia? 
See pages 73 and 74. 
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What Officer* are Appointed by the President and Senate in the 
District of Columbia t 

See page 73. 

ENGLAND. 

Nora.— England is placed in the Chart to show the similarity between 
its government and ours, and Is intended more particularly for advanced 
students. 

What is the Constitution of England t 

It is unwritten, and is composed of all the great 
Charters and Statutes that have been enacted since the 
reign of King John, who left the throne of England, 
1216, after reigning 17 years. 

Note.— In the Valley of Runnymede, in the year 1215, King John was 
compelled to assent to the terms of the barons, and to sign the Magna Charta, 
the most remarkable instrument known in English history, of which the 
following are the most important sections: 
Section UB. "No freeman shall be taken, or disseized, or outlawed, or 

banished, or anywise injured, nor will we pass upon him, nor send upon 

him, unless by the legal Judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 

land." 
Section 1*6. " We will sell to no man, we will not deny or delay to any man, 

right or justice." 

In other sections "the royal prerogative was limited and defined; the 
rights of the Church guaranteed; the Feudal system relieved of some of its 
grievances; unlawful fines and punishments forbidden; the free disposal of 
personal property by will allowed; the means of obtaining a livelihood, such 
as the tools of the mechanic and the goods of the merchant were exempt 
from fine or forfeiture for crime; fines were to be proportionate to the 
offence; the Circuit Courts brought into the neighborhood of all; and the 
liberties and customs of free towns confirmed." 

These provisions are to-day the basis and the bulwark of those rights and 
immunities that make England and America the freest countries on earth. 

How many powers in the Government of England? 
See Chart. 

Of what is the House of Lords composed? 
The House of Lords is composed of Lords spiritual 
and Lords temporal. 
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Note 1.— There are 80 Lords spiritual, namely, 26 of the Church of 
England, and 4 of the Irish Church, Of these, 4 are Archbishops, and 26 
are Bishops. 

Note 2.— The Lords temporal, in England, are hereditary, and their 
number varies. Their are 26 Irish nobles, and 16 Scottish nobles, who are 
elected by the nobility,— those from Ireland for life, and those from Scotland 
for a year. 

Who u the Speaker of the House of Lords? 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, is Speaker of the House of Lords. 

What is the Souse of Commons ? 

The House of Commons consists of 658 representa- 
tives of counties, cities, boroughs, and some of the 
Universities as follows : England and Wales, 500 ; Ire- 
land, 135 ; Scotland, 53. 

Where can Bills originate t 

All bills appropriating money must originate in the 
House of Commons (corresponding with our House of 
Sepresentatives). Others may originate in either house. 

Note.— Every bill most be read, and passed by a majority vote, three 
times in each house, and receive the royal signature before it can become a 
law. 

Who is the Speaker of the House of Commons? 

The House of Commons elects its own Speaker. 

Who can vote in England ? 

Those citizens who occupy, as owner or tenant, any 
house or other building of the clear yearly value of not 
less than ten pounds sterling, provided they have paid 
the poor rates and assessed taxes, may vote for the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

JUDICIARY. 
By how many kinds of Law is justice administered in England? 
There are three kinds of law, — Common law, Statute 
law, and the law of Equity. 
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What is Common law? 

Common law is based on custom, or precedents estab- 
lished by former decisions of the courts of justice. 

What is Statute law? 

Statute law consists of the acts of Parliament. 

What is the law of Equity ? 

The law of Equity is administered by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in cases not covered by Statute law, and where 
justice cannot be secured by Common law. 



DEFINITION OF DISTRICTS. 



Officers are elected to ad- 
minister the government 
for 



The following are names 
given to some of the dif- 
ferent kinds of districts in 
the State of New York. 



I. The United States. 
II. Each State. 

III. Counties. 

IV. Cities. 
V. Towns. 

VI. Districts. 
I. Road, School and 

Election Districts. 
II. School Commissioner 

Districts. 

III. Assembly Districts. 

IV. Senatorial 

V. Congressional " 
VI. Judicial 



Which are tlie smallest districts named? 
_ Road, School and Election districts. 

What is a Boad District t 

A portion of a town placed under the charge of an 
officer, whose duty it is to see that the roads are kept 
in good condition. 

What is a School District? 

A portion of a town or city, placed under the care of 
officers, whose duties are to maintain a public school in 
and for the district. 

What is an Election District? 

A whole or part of a town, in which all the voting is 
done at one poll. 
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What is a School Commissioner District? 

A whole or a portion of a county, under the jurisdic- 
tion of a school commissioner. 

What is an Assembly District ? 

A whole or a portion of a county set off for the pur- 
pose of electing a "Member of the Assembly. " 

Note.— Fulton and Hamilton together form one district, and elect one 



What is a Senatorial District ? 

A portion of a county, a whole county, or several 
counties combined for the purpose of electing a Senator; 
the amount of territory depending upon population. 

What is a Congressional District? 

A portion of a county, a whole county, or several 
counties combined for the purpose of electing a " Rep- 
resentative in Congress "\ the amount of territory 
depending upon population. 

What is a Judicial District ? 

One county (as in the case of New York), or several 
counties united for the purpose of electing Supreme 
Court Judges. 

Name the Civil Divisions in regular order, and tdl what a com- 
bination of each forms. 

Road and school districts form towns; towns when 
united form counties; counties when united form a 
State, and also, in many instances, Senatorial, Congres- 
sional, and Judicial districts. States when united form 
a Union. 

How many States are there? 
There are 44. 
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What is a County? 

One of the divisions of a State, separated from other 
divisions, empowered to elect certain officers for the ad- 
ministration of its own local affairs. 

How many Counties in New York State? 

There are 60. 

What i» a Town? 

One of the divisions of a county, electing certain 
officers prescribed by law, and managing its own local 
affairs. 

How many Towns in yew York State? 

In 1886 there were 942. See page xiii. The exact 
number can be found by consulting the almanacs that 
give the election returns. 

What is a City? 

An incorporated town, or a section containing a col- 
lective body of inhabitants, incorporated by the State 
legislature, which grants a charter prescribing its man- 
ner of government, and is controlled by a Mayor and 
Aldermen. 

How many Cities in the State of New York? 

See Table, page xt. 

How many School Commissioner districts in New York State? 

There are 114. 

Bow many Assembly districts? 

There are 150. See page 56. 

How many Senatorial districts? 

There are 50. See page 52. 

How many Judicial districts ? 

There are 8, See page xi. 
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How many Congressional districts ? 
There are 34. See page 10L 
How many School districts? 
There are about 12,000. 
How are counties Organized ? 
By an act of the State Legislature. 
How are towns Formed? 
By an act of the board of supervisors. 
By Whom are school districts formed? 
Generally by the school commissioners; sometimes by 
special legislation. 

What Power defines the number of Assembly, Senatorial, and Ju- 
dicial districts? 

The State Constitution. 

What Power decides upon the number of Congressional districts? 

The Congress of the United States, 



SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

What is a School District t 
How many school districts in your Town t 
How many school districts in your County? 
How many school districts in New York State t 

What are the names of the Officers in a school district t 

I. Trustee or trustees ; or a board of education. 

II. Clerk. 

III. Collector. 

IV. Librarian. 

V. Treasurer (if so voted by district meeting). 

What is the number of officials holding the same office at the same 
time? 

I. One or three Trustees, as a district decides. If a 
Board of Education, it may not be less than three nor 
more than nine. 

II. One Clerk. 

III. One Collector. 

IV. One Librarian. 

What are the names of those districts in which there is a board 
of education t 

Union Free School Districts. 

What is the term of office of each? 

I. If there be only one trustee, his term is one year. 

II. If there be three trustees, the term is 3 years, one 
being elected each year ; if the board of education con- 

(27) 
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gists of six or nine members, the term is 3 years, one 
third of the number being elected each year. 

III. Clerk, collector, and librarian, each hold the 
office for one year. 

Who we eligible to school offices in this State? 

All voters, except as follows : No school commissioner 
or supervisor is eligible to the office of trustee, nor can 
either be a member of any board of education within 
his district or town ; and no trustee can hold the office 
of district clerk, collector, or librarian* 

DUTIES. 

TRUSTEES. 

I. To hold and to keep district property for the use 
of the school. 

II. To hire and pay a qualified teacher or teachers, 
and maintain a school for at least 32 weeks during the 
school year. 

III. To make to the school commissioner an annual 
report on the first day of August in each year. 

IV. To make out all district tax-lists and issue a war- 
rant for their collection, etc., etc. 

None.— For detailed account of their duties, see Bardeen's " Handbook 
for School Trustees ". 

CLERK. 

I. To record the proceedings of the district. 

II. To give notice according to law of annual and 
special meetings. 

III. To notify each person elected or appointed to 
office, and also to report their names and post-office 
addresses to the town clerk. 
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IV. To notify the trustees of every resignation ac- 
cepted by the supervisor. 

V. To keep and preserve all books, records, and 
papers belonging to his office, and to deliver the same 
to his successor, etc., etc. 

COLLECTOR. 

I. To collect all district taxes made out by trustees 
and placed in his hands. 

II. To pay out the money as directed by their order. 

None— He must give to the trustee a bond for the faithful performance 
of his duties in collecting and paying over all moneys so collected. 

LIBRARIAN. 

To have charge and supervision of the school district 
library. 

SALARY. 

What is the Salary of these officers, and how paid? 

The collector alone is entitled to pay. He receives 1 
per cent on all moneys collected during the first 14 days 
after advertising; after that time, 5 per cent. 

How sJiall we find hereafter that officers are paid t 
Some are paid a salary; some by the day; some by a 
fee; some by a per cent. 

Wliat is meant by a Salary f a Feet a Per Cent? 

NUMBER OF TRUSTEES. 

How can a school district having three trustees Cliange to one 
trustee t 

By adopting a resolution at any annual meeting, that 
the district shall have a sole trustee; when the terms of 
those in office shall have expired, the district shall elect 
a trustee annually. 
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Can a district Jtaving a sole trustee Change Back and legally 
elect three? 

Yes. It may adopt a resolution by a two-thirds vote 
of all the legal voters present thereat, at an annual 
meeting, to have three trustees instead of one. It will 
then proceed to elect one for one year, one for two 
years, and one for three years, and thereafter one annu- 
ally for a term of three years. 

SCHOOL MEETINGS. 
WJien does the annual School Meeting take placet 

I. Onthei first Tuesday m August. 

II. If a district contains three-hundred or more 
children of school age, the meeting for the election of 
school district officers must be held on the Wednesday 
following the first Tuesday in August, in each year, 
between the hours of 12 o'clock, noon, and 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon, at the principal school-house in the 
district, or at such other place as the trustee designates. 

How are Special school meetings called? 

By the trustees. The clerk or some other person, if 
the office be vacant or he refuses to act, must serve a 
notice upon each qualified voter at school district meet- 
ing, at least 5 days before the day of the meeting. Said 
notice must state the purpose for which it is called, and 
no other business can be transacted. 

The inhabitants of any district may, by a resolution 
at an annual meeting, prescribe some other mode for 
calling special meetings, which shall continue in force 
until rescinded or modified at a subsequent annual 
meeting. 
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VOTERS AT SCHOOL MEETINGS. 

What are (he Qualifications for voting at school meetings? 

Every person, man or woman, (a) of 21 years of age, 
(b) who has resided in the district for the preceeding 30 
days, (c) a citizen of the United States ; and (1) who 
owns or hires or holds under contract to purchase real 
property in such district liable to taxation for school 
purposes, or (2) who is a parent of a child of school 
age that has attended the district school at least 8 
weeks within one year preceding ; or (3) who has per- 
manently residing with him or her any such child ; or 
(4) who owns and was assessed on the last preceeding as* 
sessment roll of the town exceeding $50 of personal 
property, exclusive of such as is exempt from execution, 
and no other, shall be entitled to vote at any school 
meeting, and may vote upon all questions brought be- 
fore the meeting, including propositions to raise money 
by tax. 

Note.— The voter must have aU the qualifications (a), (ft), (c) and one of 
the qualifications (1), (2), (8), (4). An alien is no longer permitted to vote. 

VACANCIES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT OFFICES. 

How are Vacancies in school offices filled t 

I. The office of trustee may be filled (a) within 30 
days by the district, by an election ; (b) after 30 days 
by appointment by the School Commissioner. 

II. Vacancies may be filled in the offices of clerk, 
collector, or librarian by appointment by the trustee. 

SOME GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

I. No relative of any one of the trustees can be legally engaged to teach 
in a district school, without the approval of two-thirds of the voters of the 
school district, or in a union school without a two-thirds vote of the board 
of education. 
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IT. A teacher is deemed qualified by law, if he possesses a normal school 
diploma, or a State certificate (unannulled), or an unexpired certificate 
given by the school commissioner of the district in which he is to teach, or 
by the school officer of the city or village in which he is employed, authorized 
by special act to grant such certificate. 

III. No person shall be deemed to be qualified to teach public schools 
who is under the age of 10 years. 

IV. No legal contract can be made with a person to teach school, unless 
said person is duly qualified by law by holding a certificate of qualification. 

V . Trustees have sole power to hire teachers and determine the wages 
to be paid, without reference to a vote of the district. 

VI. Whenever the school commissioner of a district shall certify in 
writing, that more than $500 are necessary for building a new school house, 
the inhabitants may vote such sum as the commissioner approves of, and 
the trustees may legally levy the tax for the same. 

VII. Persons wilfully disturbing a school or school meeting or an as- 
semblage of persons occupying a school house for the purpose of receiving 
instruction, shall forfeit $25.00. 

VIII. Trustees may permit the school house when unoccupied to be 
used for educational purposes, or for religious meetings; but if one of the 
three trustees objects to such use it can not be permitted. 

IX. Trustees alone have the power to expel a pupil from school for 
habitual misconduct, or when afflicted with a contagious disease. 

X. No school house is allowed to be built in this state until the plan, so 
far as ventilation, heating, and lighting is concerned, shall be approved in 
writing by the school commissioner in whose district such school house is 
to be built 

XI. A sole trustee can hire a teacher for a term that commences before 
the expiration of his official term. 

XII. A school tax for building or repairing may be raised in equal 
instalments: but the last one shall not extend beyond ten years from the 
time the vote was taken. 

XIII. Trustees may be removed from office, for wilful neglect of duties, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

XIV. Trustees have the custody of the school house or houses and 
appurtenances. 

XV. Trustees are authorized to prescribe a course of study in the school 
under their charge. 

XVI. The official acts of two trustees, without notifying or consulting 
the third, are illegal and void. 

SCHOOL MONEYS. 

I. The school commissioners must apportion the pnblio money among 
their several districts, commencing on the third Tuesday of March in each 
year. 

II. The State school moneys apportioned in 1885, were derived from the 
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following sources, and will not be changed much unless the Legislature 
should increase the State tax. For a full account of the sources and the dis- 
tribution of these funds, see article in the School Bulletin for June, 1886. 

From the United States Deposit Fund $ 75,000. 

From the Common School Fund 170,000. 

From the State School Tax 2,839,600. 

$3,064,600 

III. Thus the school moneys for the year ending July 81, 1895, were 
derived as follows : 

From the United States Deposit Fund $ 75,000. 

From the Common School Fund 170,000. 

From the State School Tax 8,015,500. 

Total $3,860,50& 

IV. Every school district in the State now taught by a qualified teacher 
for 32 weeks (a school year), is entitled to a district quota of $100 ; and an 
additional quota of $100 for each additional teacher employed for 33 weeks 
in the district There were in 1895 25,896 district quotas in the State. 

V. The balance of the public money is apportioned among the schools 
in proportion to aggregate attendance. The amount thus apportioned for 
1894-5 was $1,015,300. 

LEGAL HOLIDAYS. 

By common Consent and practice some important days have been recog- 
nized by the people of this State and other States of the Union as holidays. 
The following days show when holidays were recognized by the statute law 
in the State of New York. 

' January 1 (New Year's day). 
July 4 (independence day). 
December 25 (Christmas day). 

And any other day designated by the Governor of the State 
or the President of the United States for fasting or 
thanksgiving. 
1805. Feb. 12 (Lincoln's birth day). 
1865. February 22 (Washington's birth day). 

1872. Any general State election day. 

1873. May 30 (Decoration day). 

j The first Monday in September (Labor day). 



1849. 
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1 Every Saturday from 12 o'clock noon till 12 o'clock midnight. 



TOWN} 

What is a Town? * 

How many towns in your county ? See page xiii. 
How many towns in New York State? See page xiii. 
When is the annual Town Meeting held? See pages 39, 71., 
What Officers preside at a town meeting, to take and deposit the 
ballots offered? 

1 A majority of the justices of the peace of the town 
and town clerk constitute the board for receiving and 
canvassing the votes at a town meeting. ^ 

1 What are the Names of the officers in a town, the Number of 
officials in each, and their Terms of office?. 

I. One Supervisor, elected for two years. 

II. One Town Clerk, elected for two years. 

III. Four Justices of the Peace, elected for four years. 

IV. Three Assessors, elected for three years. 

V. One or three Highway Commissioners, as the 
electors may determine; if one be elected, the term is 
two years ; if three, the term is three years. 

VI. One or two Overseers of the Poor, as the electors 
may determine; term one year. 

VII. One Collector, elected for one year. 

VIII. Constables, not to exceed five; term one year. 

IX. One Game Constable; term one year. 

X. Three Excise Commissioners; term three years. 

XI. Three Inspectors of Election; term one year. 

XII. In some villages and cities a Sealer of Weights 
and Measures. 
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DUTIES. 
What are some of their Duties t 

I. SUPERVISORS. 

I. To receive the school money belonging to the town, 
and pay it out by order of the trustees. 

II. To receive other money belonging to the town, 
and disburse the same according to law. 

III. To meet with the other supervisors of the county 
as a " Board of County Canvassers. " 

IV. To meet with the other supervisors of the county 
as a "Board of Supervisors "; to audit all lawful ac- 
counts against the county, make out the tax lists and 
cause them to be collected; and perform such other acts 
of legislation as the constitution and statute laws have 
conferred upon them. 

II. TOWN CLEEK. 

I. To keep the records of the town. 

II. To keep in his custody such books and papers as 
belong to the town. 

III. To act as clerk of the town meetings. 

IV. To file such papers as properly belong to his of- 
fice; and to perform the general clerical duties for the 
town. 

III. JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

I. To be the judicial officers for the town. 

II. To issue warrants for the arrest of persons accused 
of committing crimes, and also summonses for the pur- 
pose of bringing before them persons for trial in civil 
actions. 
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III. To take acknowledgment of conveyances, admin- 
ister oaths, act as inspectors at the town meeting, etc, 

IV. ASSESSORS. 

I. To make an inventory of the real estate in the 
town, naming the number of acres owned by each per- 
son, and fixing upon the same a valuation in proportion 
to its worth. 

II. To make an inventory of the personal property 
held by the several persons in the town, such as notes, 
mortgages, etc., which with the real estate forms the 
basis for taxes. 

V. HIGHWAY COMMISSIONERS. 

I. To have the care and general supervision of the 
highways and bridges 

• II. To lay out new roads, when directed by a jury 
legally called for that purpose, and discontinue others 
when directed by the same authority. 

III. To divide the town into districts, and appoint 
overseers for the same. 

VI. OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 

To look after and provide for, either at home or in 
the county house, such as are in indigent circumstances. 

VII. COLLECTOR. 

I. To give a bond to the supervisor for double the 
amount to be collected, with one or more sureties for 
the faithful performance of his duties. 

II. To receive the tax list and warrant, and collect 
the tax and pay it over as directed. 

VIII. CONSTABLES. 

1. To serve summonses issued by the justices. 
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II. To arrest and bring prisoners before a justice, 
and to have the custody of them. 
III. To collect moneys upon executions, and if neces- 
sary to sell property to satisfy the same. 

IV. To see that order is preserved in the community. 

V. To attend the higher courts in their official 
capacity when directed by the sheriff. 

IX. GAME CONSTABLE. 

To look after and prosecute for the violation of the 
game laws. 

X. EXCISE COMMISSIONERS. 

To meet and act upon petitions asking for the privil- 
ege of selling spirituous liquors. 

XI. INSPECTORS OF ELECTION. 

I. To preside at the annual election, receive the votes 
legally presented, and deposit them in boxes prepared 
for that purpose. 

II. To count the ballots at the close of the election, 
make a true statement thereof, and transmit it to the 
board of canvassers. 

SALARY. 

How are these officers Paid? 

I. Supervisors receive $4.00 per day for county ser- 
vices, and $2.00 per day for town services. They are 
also entitled to extras for copying assessment roll at the 
rate of 3 cents a line for the first one hundred written 
lines; 2 cents a line for the second hundred lines; and 
1 cent a line for all written lines in excess of that number. 
Also to 8 cents a mile for once going and returning from 
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their residences to where the sessions are held. Also to 
a percentage for paying out public school moneys. 

II. Town clerks are paid by the day for services; also 
a fee for recording and filing papers. 

III. Justices are paid mostly by fees; as officers of the 
town meeting they are paid by the day. 

IV. Collectors receive a percentage for collecting the 
money. 

V. Constables receive a fee, or a percentage, and for 
some services are paid by the day. 

VI. Game constables receive a portion of the fine- 
money collected by reason of their prosecutions. 

VII. All the remaining officers are paid for their 
services by the day. 

What must all these officers do before entering upon their duties ? 
They must qualify; that is, take the oath of office. 
What is the Oath of Office? 

See State Constitution, art. XII, sec. I., page 183. 
Who can Administer the oath of office ? 

I. The county clerk administers the oath to the 
justices of the peace. 

II. A justice of the peace administers the oath to all 
other town officers, except inspectors of election. 

III. The chairman of the inspectors of election ad- 
ministers the oath to the other inspectors, and one of 
the others in turn administers it to the chairman. 

BONDS. 

Wfiat town officers must give Bonds for t7ie proper discharge of 
duties? 

The supervisors, justices of the peace, highway com- 
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missioners, overseers of the poor, collector, constables, 
and excise commissioners. 

SUPERVISORS. 
How many Supervisors in the Towns of the State f 
As many supervisors as there are towns in the State. 
How many Supervisors in the Cities of the State? 
As many as there are wards in the several cities. 

Note.— New York City elects 15 Aldermen at large, and 1 in each As- 
sembly district. The Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen constitute the " board 
of supervisors." Kings County elects 1 Supervisor at Large; he is president 
of the board, but has no vote except in a case of a tie. 

How many members in a" board of supervisors" in a county 
having 20 towns and a city with 11 wards? 

As many as there are towns in the county and wards 
in the city, or 31 members. 

Who are entitled to Vote for town, county, state, and national 
elective officers? 
See Art. II. Cons., page 158. 

TOWN MEETING. 

The time for holding town meetings in a county is 
fixed by its board of supervisors. 

All the towns in one county hold their annual town 
meeting on the same day, as designated by the board. 

VACANCIES IN TOWN OFFICES. 
How are vacancies in town offices filed ? 

I. Any vacancy occurring in a town office may be 
filled by a special town meeting, upon the applica- 
tion of 25 legal voters of the town, if called by the 
Town Clerk within 8 days after said vacancy occurred. 

II. After 15 days have passed without an election the 

Town Board may appoint. 

Note.— The Town Board consists of the Supervisor, Town Clerk and 
Justices of the Peace. 
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What is a County? 

By what authority organized* 

How many counties in this State ? 

When was the colony of New York first divided into counties? 

In 1683. 

Sow many counties were established in 1683 t and what were their 
names? 

Ten: viz, Kings, Queens, Suffolk, New York, Rich- 
mond, Westchester, Dutchess, Albany, Ulster and 
Orange. 

What are these counties called? 
Original counties. * * 

When are the county officers elected? 

They are elected at the annual election which is held 
on Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 

What officers constitute the board for receiving, depositing, and 
counting the ballots at the annual election? 

Three persons called Inspectors of Election, elected 
at the preceding town meeting for that purpose, for 
each and every election district. Each board appoints 
2 clerks who register the names of all persons voting. 

What are the Names of the county offices, the Number of officials 
in the same office, and their Term ? 

I. One Sheriff, for a term of 3 years. 
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II. One County Judge, for a term of 6 years. 

Note.— In a few counties there are special judges ; same length of term. 
Kings county has 2 judges. 

III. In counties containing more than 40,000 inhabi- 
tants a surrogate may be elected ; in counties containing 
less than 40,000 inhabitants, the county judge performs 
the duties of judge and surrogate. The term of the 
surrogate is 6 years, except in New York, where it is 14 
years. See page 190. 

Note.— In a few counties there are special surrogates. 
IV. One County Clerk for a term of 3 years. 
V. One Treasurer for a term of 3 years. 
VI. One District Attorney, for a term of 3 years. 
VII. Pour Coroners, for a term of 3 years. 
VIII. One or three Superintendents of the Poor, for 
a term of 3 years. 

IX. One School Commissioner for each commis- 
sioner district, for a term of 3 years. 
What about the Eligibility of these officers? 

I. The sheriff is prohibited from holding the same 
office for the next succeeding term, nor can he hold 
any other office at the same time. Const., Art. X., Sec. 
I., page 204. 

II. No county judge or surrogate can hold the office 
longer than the last day of December succeeding his 
70th birthday. Art. VI., Sec. 15, page 191. 

III. No person, except a counselor-at-law in the 
supreme court, can hold the office of district attorney, 
if there be such an one in the county ; if there be none, 
then an attorney may be elected. 

IV. Supervisors and county treasurers cannot hold 
the office of county superintendent of the poor. 
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V. No sheriff, under-sheriff, deputy, sheriff's clerk, 
or coroner may practise as counselor-at-law during his 
term of office. 

Note.— In counties of 190,000 inhabitants no county judge or surrogate 
may act as attorney or counselor in a court of record, or as referee. 



DUTIES. 
What are some of their duties t 

I. SHERIFF. 

I. He is the executive officer of the county. 

II. By himself or by his deputies, executes civil and 
criminal processes throughout the county. 

III. Has charge of the jail and prisoners. 

IV. Attends courts, and keeps the peace. 

V. Must be present by himself or under-sheriff at 
the drawing of jurors, and cause them to be legally 
summoned. 

II. JUDGE. 

I. He is the presiding officer of the County Court. 

II. ThjB county judge of any county may hold County 
Court in any other county, when requested by the 
judge of such other county. Art. VI., Sec. 14, page 
190. 

III. SUBROGATE. 

I. Takes proof of wills of real or personal property. 

II. Grants letters testamentary or administrative. 

III. Attends generally to the settlement of the estates 
of deceased persons. 
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IV. Holds surrogate's court, as required. 

IV. COUNTY CLERK. 

I. He is the clerk of the courts held in and for the 
county. 

II. Administers the oath to jurors and witnesses. 

III. Records the judgments of the courts. 

IV. Draws the grand and petit juries, and makes a 
return of the same. 

V. Records mortgages, deeds, satisfaction papers, etc. 

V. TREASURER. 

I. Receives the moneys collected by the several town 
collectors for county and State taxes. 

II. Pays over to the comptroller the amount going to 
the State. 

III. Pays out the amount due the county, as directed 
by law. 

IV. Receives from the comptroller the school money 
due the county, and pays the same over to the several 
supervisors, as directed by the school commissioner's 
certificate. 

V. Makes a general statement of the financial affairs 
of his office to the board of supervisors, annually. 

VI. DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 

I. He is the attorney for the county. 

II. Presents to the grand jury complaints made to 
him accusing parties of crime. 

III. Draws " bills of indictment " when found by the 
grand jury. 
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IV. Tries indicted parties in the County and Su- 
preme Courts. 

VIII. coroners. 

I. Look after and inquire into all matters concerning 
persons slain, or who have died mysteriously. 

II. Summon a jury, subpoena witnesses, and ascertain 
as far as possible all the facts in regard to the death. 

III. In case of a vacancy in the office of sheriff, and 
there being no under-sheriff, one of the coroners desig- 
nated by the county judge performs the duties of sheriff 
until said vacancy be filled by election or appointment. 

V. Have power to arrest the sheriff upon criminal 
processes. 

VIII. SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE POOR. 

Have the general care of the county house ; appoint 
persons to take charge of the same, and render an ac- 
count annually to the board of supervisors of their 
doings. 

IX. SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

I. Apportion the school moneys among the several 
districts in the county. 

Note.— They shall (a) set apart and apportion the library moneys ; (ft) 
credit to each district the amount apportioned by the superintendent ; (c) 
add to the remainder any unexpended school moneys in the hands of the 
supervisors (vii. 54) ; (rf) apportion the amount among the districts in propor- 
tion to the aggregate days of attendance ; (e) send to the county treasurer 
and superintendent duplicate certificates showing the amounts apportioned 
to each school district; and (/) certify to the supervisor of each town the 
amount of school moneys apportioned to each school district (Law ii. 13). 

II. Make an annual report to the superintendent of 
public instruction, containing all the statistics embraced 
in the several reports from the trustees of their districts. 
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III. Visit and examine all the schools and school dis- 
tricts within their districts as often in each year as shall 
be practicable; inquire into all matters relating to the 
management, the course of study and mode of instruc- 
tion, the text books used and the discipline of such 
schools. 

IV. Examine persons proposing to teach public 
schools in their districts, in regard to their " moral 
character, " " learning/' and t€ ability to teach/' and if 
they find them qualified, grant them certificates in the 
form prescribed by the superintendent. 

V. Form new districts, or change the boundary lines 
of old ones. 

VI. Organize at least once each year, or in concert 
with one or more commissioners in the same county, a 
" teachers institute/' and induce, if possible, all the 
teachers in their districts to be present and take part in 
its exercises. 

flAT.A-RTm 
What are the Salaries of each of iheee officer*, or how paid t 

I. SHERIFF. 

I. Receives a fee on all papers served. 

II. Receives a per cent on money collected on execu- 
tions, and " Key fees" for prisoners. 

II. JUDGE. 

Receives a salary established by the legislature, vary- 
ing in different counties according to population and 
business. See pages xii and 41. 

III. SURROGATE. 

I. Receives a salary, varying in different counties ac- 
cording to business. See pages xii and 41. 
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Note.— When the judge performs the duties of surrogate, the one salary 
suffices for all the duties performed. 

II. The surrogate is entitled to a clerk. 

IV. COUNTY CLERK. 

I. Receives a fee for all papers recorded. 
II. Receives a fee for administering oaths -in court. 

III. Is paid extra for copying or re-indexing old 
records. 

IV. In some counties through special act of legisla- 
ture is paid a salary in lieu of fees. 

V. TREASURER. 

I. The county treasurer receives an annual salary 
fixed by the board of supervisors. 

II. The salary is established at least six months before 
his election. 

III. The salary cannot be increased or diminished 
during his term of office. 

VI. DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 

I. Receives a salary fixed by the board of supervisors, 
when they resolve so to do. 

II. Can try civil causes, when not engaged officially, 
receiving as his own the fees for the same. 

VII. CORONERS. 

I. For holding inquests they are entitled to a reason- 
able compensation, to be audited and allowed by the 
board of supervisors. 

II. For performing sheriff's duties, they are entitled 
to same fees as sheriff. 

VIII. SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE POOR. 

Paid by the day, or a salary. 
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IX. SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

I. A salary of $1,000 a year, established by law. 

II. Supervisors are required to audit and allow $200 
extra for expenses. 

III. A majority of the supervisors of any school 
commissioner district may increase the salary of said 
school commissioner. Such increased salary must be 
levied upon the towns composing such commissioner 
district. 

OATH OF OFFICB. 

W7uU must county officers do, before entering upon the duties of 
their office t 

Take the oath prescribed by the State Constitution in 
Art. XIII., Sec. I., page 210. 

Wltat county officers are required in addition to the oath pre- 
scribed to execute a bond for tlie faithful perfornvance of tlieir duties t 

Sheriff, county treasurer, surrogate, and county super- 
intendents of the poor. 

Who administers tlie " oath of office" to the county officers t 

The county clerk. 

In case of the re-election of tlie county clerk, before whom can he 
qualify! 

The county judge. 

WJiere are tliese oaths of office and bonds recorded? 
In the county clerk's office. 
Who is the sheriff of this county f 
Wlio is tlie present judge ; and wltat is his salary t 
Is iliere a separate officer as surrogate, and why? 
Who is the county clerk t 
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Who is the county treasurer? 

Who is the district attorney t 

Who are the coroners t 

Who are the superintendents of the poor f 

Who are the school commissioners t 

VACANCIES IN COUNTY OFFICES. 
How are vacancies in County Offices filled t 

I. Vacancies in the offices of County Judge, Surrogate, 
Sheriff, District Attorney, and Coroners are filled by 
the Governor. 

II. Vacancies in the office of County Treasurer, and 
Superintendents of the Poor are filled by the Board of 
Supervisors. 

III. Vacancy in the office of School Commissioner is 
filled hy the County Judge. 



CITY. 

What is a CKtyt 

By what authority Organized? 

By an act of the Legislature. 
What instrument defines its Powers 

A Charter, which is an instrument granted by the 
Legislature, defining the city's rights and privileges. 
What are the Divisions of a city catted t 
Wards. 

Note.— For list of the cities in New York State, when incorporated, and 
the number of wards in each, see Table, page xiv. 

How populous must a village be, before it can be incorporated as a 
City f 

No definite number is required ; whenever a large 
proportion of the voters desire it, the Legislature will 
grant a city charter. 

Note.— The constitution of Pennsylvania says : " Cities may be chartered 
whenever a majority of the electors (voters) of any town or borough having 
a population of at least 10,000 inhabitants, shall vote at any election for the 
same." 

What is the Executive Officer of a city called? 

The Mayor. 

What other important officers are elected t 

Aldermen and Supervisors ; one each in every ward, 
unless otherwise ordered by the charter. 

What officers form the Common Council? 

The mayor and aldermen. They are the legislative 

body of the city, and have authority to appoint police 

officers. 

(49) 
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How are cities Classified? 

Into three classes, the first those having by the last 
State census 250,000 inhabitants or more ; the second 
those having from 50,000 to 250,000 ; and the third all 
the rest. See page 208. 

Which cities belong to each Class? 

See page xv. 

When are officers Elected in cities of the first and second classes t 

On the first Tuesday succeeding the first Monday in 
November in the odd-numbered years. . Their terms of 
office are two years. See page 209. 

What Restrictions are placed on the Legislation for cities t 

When a bill relating to a city has been passed by the 
Legislature, the house in which it originated must at 
once transmit a certified copy to. the mayor of the city, 
to be returned within 15 days with statement whether 
or not the city accepts it. If accepted it goes like 
other bills to the Governor. If returned marked not 
accepted or if not returned, it may again go before the 
Legislature, and if passed by both houses go to the Gov- 
ernor. See pp. 208,. 209. 
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Upon what is the State government based ? 

Upon a Constitution adopted by the people. 

When and where was the first State constitution framed? 

How many Departments are provided for by the constitution? 

Three; the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 

What are the Divisions of the Legislative department? 

The Assembly and the Senate. 

What is the number of members in each body, and their term of 
office? 

150 members of the Assembly, elected for one year; 
50 senators elected for two years. 
See Art. IIL, Const., pages 160-167. 

When, and how is the number of members of the Assembly appor- 
tioned^among the several counties ? 

Once in 10 years by the Legislature, immediately 
after taking the State census, and as nearly as can be, 
according to population, excluding aliens; but giving to 
every county except Hamilton at least one member. 

When and how is the number of members of the Senate appor- 
tioned in the State ? 

At the same time, by the Legislature; and as nearly 
as possible according to population. A Senatorial dis- 
trict sometimes embraces a portion of a county; some- 
times a whole county; at other times two or more 
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comities ; but no county may be divided, unless it be 
equitably entitled to two or more members. No county 
may have more than one-third of all the senators, and 
no two present adjoining counties more than one-half. 
See pp. 161, 162. 

SENATE DISTRICTS, APPORTIONMENT OF 1894. 

1. Suffolk and Richmond. 82. St. Lawrence, Franklin. 

2. Queens. 83. Otsego, Herkimer. 
8-9. Brooklyn. 84. Oneida. 

10-21. New York. 85. Jefferson, Lewis. 

22. Westchester. ^ 86. Onondaga. 

28. Rockland, Orange. 87. Oswego, Madison. 

24. Putnam, Dutchess, Columbia. 89. Broome, Cortland, Tioga. 

25. Ulster, Greene. 39. Cayuga, Seneca. 

26. Delaware, Chenango, Sullivan. 40. Chemung, Tompkins, Schuyler. 

27. Montgomery, Fulton, Hamilton, 41. Steuben, Yates. 

Schoharie. 42. Ontario, "faayne. 

28. Saratoga, Schenectady, Wash- 43, 44. Monroe. 

ington. 45. Niagara, Genesee, Orleans. 

29. Albany. 46. Allegany, Livingston, Wyoming. 

30. Rensselaer. 47-49. Erie. 

81. Clinton, Essex, Warren. 50. Chautauqua, Cattaraugus. 

THE ASSEMBLY APPORTIONMENT OF 1894. 

Broome, Cattaraugus, Cayuga, Chautauqua, Dutchess, 
Jefferson, Niagara, Orange, Otsego, St. Lawrence, Steu- 
ben, Suffolk, and Ulster counties have each 2 districts ; 
Oneida, Queens, Rensselaer, and Westchester have 3 ; 
Albany, Monroe, and Onondaga have 4 ; Erie has 8 ; 
Kings has 21 ; New York has 35. All the other coun- 
ties form one district each, except Fulton and Herkim- 
er, which form one jointly. See pp. 162-165. 

Counties entitled to more than one member are 
divided into assembly districts by the board of super- 
visors on the second Tuesday of June, 1895, and at such 
subsequent times as the Legislature making an appor- 
tionment shall decide. See page 163. 
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What Restrictions are placed upon the division of a county into 
assembly districts? 

I. The districts must be as nearly equal as possible in 
number of inhabitants, excluding aliens. 

II. They must be of convenient and contiguous terri- 
tory in as compact form as possible. 

III. Each district must be wholly within a senate 
district. 

IV. In counties having more than one senate district, 
the number of assembly districts in each senate district 
must be as nearly as possible uniform. 

V. No town, and no block in a city inclosed by streets 
or public ways, must be divided. 

VI. No district must contain a greater excess in pop- 
ulation over an adjoining district in the same senate dis- 
trict than the population of a town or block therein 
adjoining such senate district. 

ELIGIBILITY. 
Who are Eligible to the Legislature t 
The requirements are these : 

I. The candidate must be 21 years of age. 

II. He must not be at the time of election, nor 
have been within 100 days previous thereto, a member 
of Congress, a civil or military officer under the United 
States, or any officer under any city government. 

III. Should any person after his election to the Leg- 
islature be elected or appointed to any of the offices just 
named, his acceptance thereof will vacate his seat in the 
Legislature. 

DUTIES. 
What are some of the duties of the members of the Assembly t 
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I. To take the oath of office. 

Art. XIH,Sec. I, Const., page 210. 

II. To organize by electing their presiding officer, 
•who is called the Speaker, and who must be one of their 
number. 

III. To elect also the other officers, viz: a Clerk, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Door-Keeper, and two assistant Door- 
Keepers; persons not members of their body. 

IV. To have co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Senate 
in the enactment of laws. 

V. To prefer charges against officers for misconduct 
in office, which is called Impeachment. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Who calls the Assembly to order for the purpose of Organization? 

The Clerk of the last Assembly. 

Who furnishes the Clerk with an official list of the members elect t 

The Secretary of State. 

By whom is the Oath of Office administered t 

Usually by the Secretary of State. The oath may, 
however, be taken previously, before any Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Attorney-General, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, any Judge of a County Court, the Mayor or 
Recorder of any city, or the Clerk of any county or 
Court of Record. The oath whenever taken must be 
duly subscribed, certified, and filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State. Members who are absent at the 
organization, may be sworn by the Speaker, if they have 
not previously taken the oath. 

By whom are the other officers Appointed t 

By the Speaker, except those in the department of 
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the Clerk, he having power to appoint his own dep- 
uties. 

THE SEKATE. 
Who is the Presiding Officer in the Senate? 
The Lieutenant-Governor; he is called the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

DUTIES. 
What are some of the Duties of the State Senate? 

I. To elect the remaining officers, whose names and 
duties are about the same as in the Assembly. 

II. To have co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Assem- 
bly in enacting laws. 

III. To act as a court for the trial of impeachments, 
associated with the judges of the Court of Appeals, and 
the President of the Senate. 

IV. To confirm or reject appointments made by the 
Governor. 

V. To elect a temporary president when the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall not attend as president, or shall be 
called to act as Governor. 

How many members must be present in each house to do business ? 
A majority, whioh is called a Quorum. 

BILLS. 
Where may bills Originate? 

Any bill may originate in either house of the Legis- 
lature. 

What is the Difference in this respect between the Legislature of 
this State and Congress ? 

In Congress all bills for raising revenue must origi- 
nate in the Bouse of Representatives* 
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What is a Bill? 

A bill is the proposed form of a legislative act or 
statute, while in the course of legislation, and before it 
becomes a law. 

Sow may a bill be Introduced f 

No bills may be introduced in the Assembly except in 
one of the following modes, viz : 

1. By deposit at any time (Juring the session in a box 
known as the " Bill-Box", which is under the immedi- 
ate charge of the Clerk. Every bill must be in dupli- 
cate, endorsed by its title, accompanied by the name of 
the member introducing it. 

Note.— At the close of each day's session, one of each of such bills depos- 
ited must be handed by the Clerk to the Speaker for his examination, after 
it has been recorded in a book kept for that purpose. At the next regular 
session the Speaker must announce the introduction of all bills thus received 
by him for their first reading ( that is for reading by their titles), and refer 
them to their appropriate committee, by consent of the House. 

2. By report of a committee. 

3. By order of the House. 

4. By message from the Senate. 
What is done with a bill thus introduced t 

All bills, whether introduced in the House or com- 
municated by message from the Senate, must after their 
first reading be referred to a standing or select commit- 
tee, to consider and report thereon. Such committee 
may report any bill, either with or without amend- 
ments, or it may report against the same. 

What is done after a biU is favorably reported? 

All bills favorably reported must, if the report be 
agreed to, be placed on the order of second reading: 
but where a bill has been reported adversely, and such 
report is agreed to by the House, it is rejected. 
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What happens to a bill on the order of Second Beading? 

Bills on the order of second reading must be subject 
to debate before the motion to order them to a third 
reading is entertained. Such bills must be read section 
by section. 

May a bill be Amended? 

Bills may be amended on the second reading, and 
when so amended must be reprinted before they are 
read a third time. No bill may be put upon its third 
reading until it shall have been reported by the commit- 
tee on printed and engrossed bills as correctly printed 
and properly engrossed. 

WJiat happens at the Third Beading? 

On the third reading of the bill no amendments, 
except to fill blanks, are in order without unanimous 
consent, unless on commitment such amendment has 
been reported by a committee; in which case, after 
amendments so reported shall have been disposed of, the 
question becomes the same as pending before the refer- 
ence. 

Are these Three Headings eompulsory ? 

Every bill previous to its passage, must receive three 
separate readings, on three different days, except by 
unanimous consent. 

Note 1.— Three readings are required in the Senate, also in Congress. 

Note 2.— Bills are read in three ways,— reading the enacting clause ; 
reading the title ; reading it through by sections. 

Note 8.— When a bill is reported by a committee without having been 
previously referred to the committee, it receives its first and second readings 
in the same manner as when introduced by a member. 

What happens to a bill that the Assembly has passed t 
It is delivered by the Clerk to the Senate, where it goes 
through the same general procedure as in the Assembly. 
Bills passed in the Senate are transmitted to the Assem- 
bly, and acted upon as though they originated there. 
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What happens to a bill when Amended? 
When a bill is amended in either house, it must be 
returned to the other house for concurrence ; a failure 
to concur defeats the bill. 

What happens when both Houses have concurred t 
After the concurrence of both houses in a bill, it is 
delivered by the Clerk of the one in which it originated 
to the Governor, and if it receives his approval it is by 
him sent to the Secretary of State, where it takes its 
place in the chapter of laws. 

Note 1.— Each legislative body has its own particular rales, but these 
are in the main alike. 

Note 2.— A Standing Committee is one appointed to continue during the 
session or term of the body from which it is chosen. 

Note 3.— Where unanimous consent is asked for advancing a bill, it is the 
duty of the Speaker to order a roll-call for the purpose of determining if 
such consent be granted. 

Note 4.— The enacting clause in the Legislature of New York is a con- 
stitutional provision, and reads as follows : 

"The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows : " 

The enacting clause in Congress is a Statute law (1871) : 

" Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States in Congress assembled:" for joint resolutions, "Resolved by the 
Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled." 

Who are entitled to Vote upon all questions in tlie Legislature t 
All the members of the Assembly and of the Senate, in- 
cluding the Speaker of the Assembly. Except upon ques- 
tions upon which the Senate vote is tied, the Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot vote, because he has not been elected 
a member. But a member of the Senate elected presi- 
dent thereof is always entitled to a vote. 

Note.— For manner of voting, see p. 131*. For Impeachments, see p. 132*. 

SALARY. 
How are Assemblymen and Senators paid? 
I. By a salary fixed by the constitution, of $1,500 ; 
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II. And $1.00 for every 10 miles travelled in going 
to and returning from the place of meeting, once in 
each session on the most usual route.- 

III. Senators when convened in extraordinary session, 
or when serving as members of the Court of Impeach- 
ment, and such members of the Assembly, not exceed- 
ing 9 in number, as shall be appointed managers of an 
impeachment, shall receive $10.00 a day additional al- 
lowance. 

TABULAE VIEW. 

A tabular view of the officers, showing the source 
from whence they derive their authority. 

Executive -j Governor. 

Presiding Officer \ Lieutenant Governor. 

'Secretary of State. 
Comptroller. 
Administrative < Treasurer. 

Attorney General. 
[State Engineer and Surveyor. 

Judicial | Judges of the Court of Appeals. 
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r Superintendent of Banking. 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
Railroad Commissioners. 
Superintendent of Prisons. 
Superintendent of Public Works. 
Notaries Public. 
State Assessors. 
Loan Commissioners. 
Board of Claims. 
Quarantine Commissioners. 
Trustees of State Institutions, and some others 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Regents of the University. s "~ 
United States Senators. /' 



What are the first seven offices called? 

They are called Elective Offices. 

Why Elective? 

Because the officers are voted for directly by the 

people. 

Why are the Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, etc., 
called Administrative ? 

Because they assist the Governor in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the laws. 

What are the Superintendents of Banking, Insurance, etc., called? 

They are called Appointive Officers. 

Why Appointive? 

Because these offices are filled by appointment by the 
Governor subject to ratification by the Senate. 

What is meant by being elected in Joint Ballot ? 

Both houses (that is, Senate and Assembly) vote to- 
gether as one body. 

How many Officials in the offices fust named? 

One of each of the following: Gov., Lieut. Gov., Sec. 
of State, Comp., Treas., Atty. Gen., State Eng. and 
Surveyor; seven Judges of the Court of Appeals; three 
Railroad Commissioners; one Sup't each of Banking, 
Insurance, Prisons, and Public Works; three State As- 
sessors; a large number of Notaries; two Loan Commis- 
sioners for each county; three members Board of 
Claims; one Superintendent of Public Instruction; and 
nineteen Regents. 
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TERMS OF OFFICE. 

For how long a term are the Governor and Lieutenant- Governor 
elected t 

For 2 years. 

For how long a term are the Sec. of State, Comp. 9 Treas., Atty. 
Gen. t and State Eng. and Surveyor elected t 

For 2 years. 

For how long a term are tlie Superintendents of Banking and 
Insurance appointed? 

For 3 years. 

For how long a term are the Superintendent of Prisons and Bail- 
road Commissioners appointed t 

For 5 years. 

For 7tow long ate? mis the Superintendent of Public Works ap- 
pointed t 

As long as the term of the Governor appointing him 
lasts. 

For how long a term are tlie Superintendent of Public Instruction 
%nd State Assessors appointed? 

For 3 years. 

For how long a term the Regents of the University t 

For life. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

Wliat about the Eligibility of these officers? 

The Governor and Lieutenant Governor must be 30 
years of age, and must have been for the 5 years next 
preceding their election residents of the State. 

DUTIES. 
What are some of the Duties of tlie Governor t 
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He is commander-in-chief of all the military and 
naval forces of the State; has power to convene the Leg- 
islature (or Senate only) on extraordinary occasions; 
communicates hy message to the Legislature at every 
session the condition of the State, and recommends such 
measures as he deems expedient; transacts all necessary 
business with the officers of the government, civil and 
military; expedites all measures resolved upon by the 
Legislature; takes care that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted; and has the power of granting reprieves, com- 
mutations and pardons for crime. 

What are some of the duties of the Lieutenant Governor t 
He is President of the Senate and has the casting 
vote therein; is a member of the Canal Board; is one of 
the commissioners of the Land Office; is one of the 
commissioners of the Canal Fund; is one of the trustees 
of the Capitol; is one of the trustees of the Idiot Asylum; 
and, \ex-officio, ) one of the Regents of the University, 
and member of the State Board of Charities. If the 
Governor dies, resigns, is impeached, or otherwise be- 
comes unable to discharge the powers and duties of his 
office, they devolve upon the Lieutenant Governor for 
the residue of the term. 

What are some of the duties of the Secretary of State t 
He is the keeper of the record books and papers be- 
longing to the State; receives and records all pardons, 
and other executive and legislative acts, election returns, 
etc. ; furnishes certified and printed copies to the United 
States, State and County officers, and other persons au- 
thorized to receive the same; supervises the printing of 
the laws passed each year; reports annually to the Leg* 
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islature statistics of pauperism and crime, and other in- 
formation called for. He is a member of the Canal 
Board, a commissioner of the Land Office, a member of 
the Board of State Canvassers and of the Board of State 
Charities, a Begent of the University, a trustee of the 
Capitol, of the State Hall, and of the Idiot Asylum. 

What are some of the duties of the Comptroller t 

He superintends and manages the fiscal concerns of 
the State; reports to the Legislature its annual revenues, 
expenditures and estimates; audits, examines and set- 
tles accounts due to or from the State; directs and sup- 
erintends the collection of taxes and other moneys; 
draws warrants on the Treasurer for the payment of 
debts due by the State; negotiates temporary loans, if 
necessary to meet the demands against the State; coun- 
tersigns and registers all Treasurer's checks and receipts. 
He is a member of the Canal Board, a commissioner of 
the Land Office and of the Canal Fund, a member of 
the Board of State Canvassers, a trustee of the Capitol, 
the State Hall and the Idiot Asylum, and a member of 
the State Board of Charities. 

What are some of the duties of the Treasurer t 

He has charge of all the moneys paid into the State 
Treasury; pays drafts upon the warrants of the Comp- 
troller, the Auditor of the Canal Department and the 
Superintendent of the Bank Department; and keeps the 
State's Bank account. He is commissioner of the 
Land Office, and of the Canal Fund, a member of the 
Canal Board, and of the Board of State Canvassers. 

WluU are some of the duties of t/ie Attorney General t 

He defends and prosecutes all suits in which the State 
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is interested; receives costs adjudged to the State; pre- 
pares drafts of contracts, etc., for State officers, and 
prosecutes in their behalf persons violating the laws in 
regard to their departments; prosecutes criminals in 
the Oyer and Terminer Court when required by the Gov- 
ernor or Justices of the Supreme Court. He is commis- 
sioner of the Land Office and of the Canal Fund, a 
member of the Canal Board, the Board of State Can- 
vassers, the Board of State Charities, and a trustee of 
the Capitol and State Hall. 

What are some of the duties of the State Engineer and Surveyor? 

He prescribes the duties of and assigns divisions of 
canals to, engineers; visits and inspects canals; pre- 
scribes surveys, maps, plans, estimates, etc., in the con- 
struction and improvement of a canal; is a member of 
the Canal Board, of the State Canvassers, a commis- 
sioner of the Land Office, and a trustee of the State Hall. 

What are some of the duties of the Superintendent of Banking ? 

He has the general supervision of the banks of the 
State, and reports their condition annually to the Leg- 
islature; issues circulating notes to banks on their de- 
positing securities, holding their stocks and mortgage 
securities, and when a bank proves insolvent sells them 
and redeems its circulation. 

What are some of the duties of the Superintendent of Insurance? 

He has the general supervision of all insurance com- 
panies transacting business in the State, and reports 
their condition annually to the Legislature. 

What are some of the duties of the Board of Claims? 

Two of the three members must be practising attor- 
neys and counselors in the Supreme Court. They have 
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jurisdiction to hear, audit, and determine all private 
claims against the State; and also the claims of the 
State against any person making a claim against the 
State; and make an award thereof. 

What are some of the duties of the Superintendent of Prisons t 
He has general supervision of the prisons; appoints 
the keepers and other officers therein. 

What are some of the duties of the Superintendent of Public 
Works t 

He has charge of the Public Works, of the construc- 
tion of new canals, etc. ; reports annually to the Legis- 
lature. 

What are some of the duties of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction t 

He has general superintendence of the public schools; 
inquires into their management; advises and directs in 
regard to their course of instruction and discipline. 
He apportions and distributes the public moneys; ex- 
amines the supplementary apportionment made to all 
the districts by the school commissioners, and sees that 
to each district is set apart its proportionate share, and 
that the same is expended by the trustees and paid by 
the supervisor according to law. He decides all appeals 
involving school controversies that are brought before 
him; has the general management of teachers' insti- 
tutes; makes appointments of State pupils to the insti- 
tutions for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and 
the blind, upon the certificate of the proper local au- 
thorities, and he visits and inquires into the condition 
and management of these institutions; is chairman of 
the committee of the State Normal Schools, and appor- 
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tions among the counties the number of pupils to which 
each is entitled ; has charge of the Indian schools ; is, 
ex-officio, a Kegent of the University ; compiles the com- 
missioners' abstracts of school districts in the State, set- 
ting forth their condition and the account of receipts 
and expenses for each year ; and makes an annual report 
to the Legislature. 

Of what officers is the Canal Board composed* 

The Lt. -Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Attorney General, State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, and the Superintendent of Public Works. See 
page 179. 

What is the Railroad Commission t 

I. The Governor and Senate appoint three persons 
who are called Commissioners. One is selected from 
each of the two political parties having the highest 
number of votes at the election in 1882. The other, 
upon a recommendation of a majority of the following 
named : " Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York" ; " The New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation " ; " The National Anti-Monopoly League of 
New York ". 

They hold their offices for 5 years. 

II. Their principal office is in Albany, and they meet 
there at least once each month during the year. 

III. They have general supervision over all the rail- 
roads ; investigate the cause of any accident resulting in 
loss of life ; examine books ; suggest changes in regard 
to management, rates, transportation of freight, etc. If 
their suggestions are not complied with, they report the 
same to the Attorney General, and also to the Legislature. 
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WJiat are the Salaries of these officers ? 
They are as follows : 

Governor $10,H>0 

Lieutenant Governor 5,000 

Secretary of State 5.000 

Comptroller 6,000 

Treasurer 5,000 

Attorney General 5,000 

State Engineer and Surveyor 5,000 

Superintendent of Banking 5,000 

Superintendent of Insurance 7.000 

Superintendent of Prisons 6,000 

Superintendent of Public Works 6,000 

State Assessors 2,500 

Board of Claims 5,000 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 5,000 

STATE CANVASSERS. 
Who are the State Canvassers f 

The Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, At- 
torney General, and State Engineer and Surveyor. 

STATE ASSESSORS. 

What are some of the duties of the Slate Assessors? 

The State Assessors with the Commissioners of the 
Land Office (see p. 179) constitute the Board of Equal- 
ization, whose duties are to equalize the State tax among 
the several counties, and to fix the amount of assess- 
ment of real and personal estate on which the State tax 
shall be levied on each county. 

The State Assessors have power to subpoena witnesses, 
compel their attendance, and examine them under oath 
in the same manner as though such subpoena had issued 
from a court of record of this State ; and all State, 
county, city, and town officials must furnish them with 
all information belonging to or connected with their 
respective offices, which the assessors may require of 
them in the proper discharge of their duties. 
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Who was Governor, as well as the great mover in building the Erie 
Canal f When commenced and ichen finished ? 

Note \.—Tke Erie Canal was contemplated and an act passed by the * 
Legislature, in 1817, for its construction. It was built by sections; the first 
being completed between Rome and Utica. The first boat passed between 
those places in 1819, carrying Governor Clinton, Chancellor Livingston, Gen- 
eral Van Rensselaer, and other distinguished citizens who had been instru- 
mental in its construction. 

Its original cost was $8,000,000 and it was finished in 1825. The first flo- 
tilla of boats left Buffalo, October 2(5, of that year. It arrived at New York, 
November 4, and was received by a- targe concourse of people, who pro- 
ceeded to a place near Sandy Hook, where Governor Clinton poured into 
the briny deep a keg of fresh water which had been brought from Lake Erie, 
thus signalizing the marriage of the great lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 

It was enlarged and completed in 1862, at an additional expense of 
$32,000,000: the total cost being $40,000,000. 

Note 2.— 17. S. Senators from New York.— In the Constitution of the 
United States, Article 1, Section 3, Clause 2, the classification of the Senators 
in the First Congress, their term of office, etc., is fully stated, but the man- 
ner of their classification is more fully explained on page 100. The table on 
page ix gives the names and date of election or appointment of all the Sen- 
ators from this State, from 1789 to the present time, and will be very con- 
venient for reference. 

Philip Schuyler was drawn in the first class, and Rufus King in the third 
class; consequently Philip Schuyler's first term was two years, and Rufus 
King's first term was six years. 

The star at the left hand of a date indicates the close and commence- 
ment of a full term after the expiration of the first term. The names between 
the stars represent Senators who have been appointed by Governors during 
a vacation of the Legislature, or those who have resigned or were appointed 
or elected to fill vacancies. 

The full term always commences March 4, and in odd years. 

Martin Van Buren, Wm. L. Marcy, and Silas Wright resigned their Sena- 
torial office upon being elected to the office of Governor of the State. 

QUESTIONS. 

How many of tlie Senators from New York served a full term or 
more? 

Who mere the first and who are the pn sent Senators ; } ' 

Who were in the Senate from this State at the time of the war 
with England? the war with Ifr-rico? the Civil War? 

Who were in the Senate from this State at the time of the Louid- 
ana Piurcliase? tlie Florida Purchase? tlie Annexation of Texas? 
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the acquisition of California t the acquisition of New Mexico? the 
Gadsden Purchase t the purcJiase of Alaska t 

Note.— Multiply questions in which these officials have been connected 
with the great events of this country. 

ELECTIONS, 

How can officers be Changed t 

Officers can be changed at the close of their official 

terms by the same power that made them officers* 

I. Elective officers can be changed by the will of the legal voters ex- 
pressed in their ballots. 

IL Appointive officers can be changed by the person who appointed 
them, or by his successor in office. 

III. Officers can be removed by impeachment, or for misconduct or mal- 
feasance in office. 

EXAMPLES. 

I. School district officers can be changed by a majority vote at an an- 
nual school meeting, as soon as their term of office expire. 

II. Town officers can be changed by a majority vote, at an annual town 
meeting, preceding the close of their terms of office. 

III. County and State officers can be changed by a majority vote at the 
annual election preceding the close of their term of office. 

MAJORITY AND PLURALITY. 

What is meant by Majority and Plurality in an election t 

When two candidates only are being voted for, for 
the same office, the person having more than one-half 
of the votes has a majority ; when the three persons or 
more are being voted for, for the same office, the person 
having the greatest number of votes has a plurality.* 

Majority means more than one-half. 

Plurality means more than anyone else. 

Note 1.— At the Presidential election In 1884, Mr. Cleveland received 
4,874,118 votes ; Mr. Blaine received 4,849,850 votes ; Mr. Butler, 164,048 votes ; 
Mr. St. John 149,326 votes. Mr. Cleveland received a plurality of the popu- 
lar vote, and a majority of the electoral vote. A majority of the electoral 
vote Is required to elect a president,— without It the election goes to the 
House of Representatives. See the elections of 1801 and 1825, p. vL 

• A candidate may have a majority over two or more opponents; 
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Note 8.— In New York a plurality vote elects tn State, county, town, and 
district. 

At the State election in 1885, Mr. Hill, for Governor, received 601,465 
votes; Mr. Davenport received 490,831 votes; Mr. Bascom, 90,867 votes. Mr. 
Hill received & plurality of the votes, and was elected. 

TOWN MEETINGS AND ELECIONS. 

When are Town Meetings held in New York t 

Between the first Tuesday in February and the first 
Tuesday in May, as required by statute law: the day is 
named by the board of supervisors. See page 16. 

When is the New York State election held t 

On the Tuesday following the first Monday in No- 
vember in each year; twenty-three other States hold 
their annual elections on that day. 

When is the Presidential election held t 

The Presidential election is held every Leap Year, 
in all the States, on the Tuesday following the first 
Monday in November. 

Nora— Congress enacted a law, January, 1845, declaring that the Presi- 
dential election shonld be held in all the States, on the Tuesday following 
the first Monday in November, in the year in which a President is to be 
elected. 

NEW STATES. 

How are States admitted into the Union? 

I. New States are usually made from Territories, and 
are admitted by an act of Congress. 

II. Territories may or may not have the number of 
inhabitants which constitutes the ratio for one Repre- 
sentative (at present 154,000). Congress has not always 
required it tor admission. 

III. A Territory adopts its own State constitution, 
and when admitted comes in under that constitution. 
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* IV. West Virginia was not a Territory; but the in- 
habitants of forty counties in the north-western part 
of Virginia repudiated the secession convention, held 
at Richmond, and organized a government of their 
own. They adopted a constitution, and this district 
was admitted by Congress as a State in 1862. 

TERRITORIES. 
What can you say about Territories? 

I. Territories are organized by an act of Congress, 
defining their boundaries. 

II. The chief executive officers are a Governor and a 
Secretary, appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate, for a term of four years. 

III. An Auditor, Treasurer, and Superintendent of 
Common Schools, are elected by the Territorial Legis- 
lature for two years. 

IV. The Legislature consists of a Council and House 
of Representatives, elected by the people, by districts, 
for two years, and their sessions are usually biennial* 

V. The Judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, 
District Courts, Probate Courts, and Justices of the 
Peace. 

VI. Each Territory is divided into three judicial 
districts, and the Supreme Court thereof consists of 
a Chief Justice and two associates, appointed by the 
President for a term of four years; its jurisdiction is 
appellate. 

VII. A District Court with general original jurisdic- 
tion is held in each judicial district in a Territory by a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

VIII. There is a Probate Court for each county, the 
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judges being elected by the people for a term of two 
years. 

IX. Justices of the Peace are elected, and have juris- 
diction over minor cases. 

X. Delegates to Congress are elected by the voters of 
the Territory, and serve during a Congress, but have no 
vote. See page 105. 

SALARIES. 

Governor $3,500 

Secretary 3,000 

Chief Justice 3,000 

Associate Justices 3,000 

Delegate to Congress ^ 5,000 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
What can you say about the District of Columbia t 

I. The Constitution confers upon Congress the exclu- 
sive legislative control of the District. See page 136. 

II. The people have no voice in the election of pres- 
idential electors. 

III. By a law of Congress in 1874, the Executive, 
Legislative, and Public Works Departments, and the of- 
fice of Delegate to Congress were abolished. 

IV. By the same law an office (to be administered by 
three Commissioners appointed by the President and 
Senate) was created, giving the Commissioners authori- 
ty to abolish any office, consolidate two or more offices, 
remove from and make appointments to office. 

V. By the same law the municipalities of Georgetown 
and Washington were abolished, which suppressed the 
elective franchise throughout the district. 

VI. The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
consists of one Chief Justice and five associates, ap- 
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pointed by the President and Senate, holding their of- 
fice during good behavior. 

VII. The Supreme Court has general original juris- 
diction in law and equity. 

VIII. The General Term held by all the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the District, or a majority of 
them, hears appeals and writs of error from determina- 
tions of a single Justice of the Supreme Court. 

IX. Any one Justice may hold a Special Term. 

SALARIES. 

Commissioners $3,000 

Chief Justice 4,500 

Associate Justices 4,000 
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JURIES 

What is a, Jury* 

A body of men selected according to law, and sworn 
to inquire into and try any matter of fact, and declare 
the truth of it on the evidence given in the case. 

Name some Juries f 

I. One for the trial of causes in a Justice's Court, 
composed of 6 freeholders of lawful age. 

II. One of 12 men, called a Trial Jury, whose duty 
it is to try causes in county and supreme courts, and 
render a verdict according to the facts proven. 

III. One called a Grand Jury, of not less than 16 nor 
more than 23, whose duty it is to examine into accusa- 
tions against persons charged with crime, and if they 
find sufficient testimony to warrant it, to find a bill of 
indictment against the person or persons complained of. 
See page 154. 

IV. One of not less than 6 nor more than 15 persons, 
summoned by the coroner, to inquire into the cause of 
any mysterious or violent death. 

The jury for laying out new highways has been discontinued, and a 
commission consisting of three persons to be appointed by the county judge, 
substituted in its place. 

The persons constituting the road commission must not be residents 
of the town in which the road is to be located. 

Wliat Qualifications are requisite for jurors t 
They must be freeholders (owners of real estate), be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 70. 

(75) 
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Who are Exempt from sitting on a jury ? 
Persons over 60 years of age, postmasters, and many 
others. 

How are jury lists Obtained f 

I. The trial jury list is made by the supervisor, town- 
clerk, and assessors of the several towns in a county, 
containing thfe names of all persons deemed qualified, 
and the names in the several lists are written upon slips 
of paper of the same size and deposited in a box in the 
county clerk's office. 

II. The grand jury list is reported at the annual 
meeting of the board of supervisors, who apportion the 
number (300) among the several towns in the county in 
proportion to population. Each supervisor selects from 
his town the number to which it is entitled ; and these 
several lists are written upon slips of paper as before 
and deposited in a box in the county clerk's office. 

III. The trial jury lists are revised every third year ; 
the grand jury lists every year. 

When and Iww are juries Drawn ? 

I. By the county clerk, in the presence of the county 
judge and sheriff, and not more than 20 nor less than 
14 days before the sitting of the court for which they 
are drawn. 

II. The clerk puts his hand into the box containing 
the names of all the trial jurors for the county, and 
without seeing the names until drawn, proceeds to draw 
36 ballots from the box, which constitutes the trial jury 
for that term of court; then from the grand jury box 
24 names are drawn in the same manner, which con- 
stitutes the grand jury for that term. Only 23 grand 
jurors are allowed to sit. 
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III. These juries serve for both county and supreme 

courts.' 

How is the jury for each individual cause obtained? 

I. The 36 trial jurors' names are put into a box, and 
when the cause is called, the clerk in the presence of 
the court draws out the names until 12 satisfactory 
persons are obtained. 

II. The entire 12 jurors must agree upon the verdict. 
The verdict is reported to the court by the presiding 
officer, whom the jurors have selected, called a foreman. 

III. If the jury fails to agree, the cause will be tried 
again before another jury. 

Wliat about the Grand Jury? 

I. The judge appoints the presiding officer, called a 
foreman. During examination, only the witness who is 
being examined, and the district attorney, if desired by 
the jury, can be present ; and they must retire when the 
jury ballots in regard to a bill. 

II. When a bill of indictment is found it is presented 
to the court by the foreman in the presence of the jury. 

Notes— I. United States circuit and district courts have grand and trial 
jurors, drawn from the jury lists of the county from which the cause is 
being tried. 

II. The jury for a justice's court (12 persons) is drawn from the trial jury 
list of the town in which the trial takes place. 

III. A justice of the supreme court or a county judge may order, if 
deemed necessary, the drawing of an additional number not to succeed 24, 
in addition to the 36 trial jurors already drawn. 

IV. At a trial term of the supreme or county courts, the court may issue 
an order directing the clerk to draw, and the sheriff to notify any number 
of additional trial jurors which the court deems necessary. 

V. In counties containing 300,000 inhabitants or more, there is a com- 
missioner of juries, whose duty is to supervise the drawing of juries in and 
for said counties. 
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When may the above-named courts order a Struck Juryt 

When it shall appear that an impartial trial cannot 
be had, or that the intricacy of the case requires such a 
jury. 

What Time is required in the notice for striking a juryt 

The party obtaining the order shall give notice eight 
days before the time for striking, that he will attend be- 
fore the clerk of the county in which the venue is laid, 
for the purpose of having such jury struck. 

Notes.— I. The clerk shall select from the jury lists of the several towns 
the names of 48 persons, whom he shall deem most indifferent between the 
parties and best qualified to try the cause. 

n. The party or his attorney, on whose application the order was 
granted, shall first strike one from the list, and then the opposing party or 
agent, alternating, until 12 shall have been stricken from the list by each 
party. 

III. The clerk shaU certify the names of the 24 persons whose names 
have not been stricken off, who shall be summoned, and from which num- 
ber a jury shall be empanelled as in other juries. 

STATE COURTS. 

A tabular view of the judiciary of the State, com- 
mencing with the lowest courts and showing them in 
their regular order, leaving out such as are established 
for particular localities. See pp. 181-193. 

I. Justice's Court. 



II. County j*; sS^SSTSurL 



(1. Trial Term. 



III. Supreme ■< 2. Special Term. 

( 3. Appellate Department. 

IV. Court of Appeals. 
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JUSTICE'S COURT. 
What is the Lowest Court in this State ? 

A Justice's Court, held in each town by one of the 
Justices of the Peace. • 

What Jurisdiction has this court ? 

Original : that is, suits can be commenced in it, and 
tried in it. 

In a civil action how large a Judgment can be obtained? 

Not to exceed 1200. 

Can Criminal Suits be tried in a Justice's Court ? 

Some can be tried in it ; but usually the parties give 
bail for their appearance at a higher court to await the 
action of the Grand Jury P 

None.— Inferior local courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction may be es- 
tablished by the Legislature, but not as a court of record, or with any equity 
jurisdiction or any greater jurisdiction in other respects than is conferred 
upon County Courts. See page 192. 

COUNTY COUET. 

What is the next higher court ? 

The County Court. 

What Jurisdiction has the County Court? 

Original and Appellate : that is a suit may be com- 
menced in it, or it may be appealed from a lower court. 

Its original jurisdiction extends to actions for the re- 
covery of money only, when both parties reside in the 
county, and the sum claimed does not exceed $2,000 ; 
and also in criminal causes not extending to the higher 
crimes. See page 189. 
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Who presides in the County Court ? 

The County Judge. 

Wliat Jury decides causes tried in the County Court? 

The TriaJ Jury, consisting of twelve men. 

surrogate's court. 
What is the Surrogate's Court ? 

It is held to establish proof of wills, and in general to 
attend to the settlement of estates. 

How is it held if the County Judge or Surrogate is unable to hold 
it? 

The Legislature may appoint local officers, not more 
than two in any county, to exercise his duties. 

SUPREME COURT. 

What is the next higher Court ? 

The Supreme Court. See pp. 181-184. 

What are its Divisions? 

The Trial Term, Special Term, and Appellate Division. 

For judicial convenience the State has been divided into how many 
.Districts^? 

Into 8 Judicial Districts, numbered from one to eight 
inclusive. 

What are the judges in this Court called? 

Justices of the Supreme Court, 

How Many are elected in each district? 

10 in the first ; 9 each in the second, fifth, seventh, 
and eighth ; 6 each in the third, fourth, and sixth; 
besides the 6 judges of the New York superior court, 
the 6 judges of the court of common pleas of New York, 
the 3 judges of the superior court of Buffalo, and the 3 
judges of the city court of Brooklyn, who are transferred 
to the supreme court. 
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For how long a Term are these Justices elected f 

For 14 years. Salary $6,000, and an annual allow- 
ance for expenses. 

How may they be Removed? 

By concurrent action of the Legislature, if two-thirds 
of all the members elected to each house concur there- 
in, but only for cause, with opportunity to be heard. 

Row are Vacancies fitted? 

For a full term, at the next general election happen- 
ing not less than three months after such vacancy 
occurs. Until the vacancy shall be so filled, the Gov- 
ernor shall fill the vacancy by appointment to continue 
until the last day of December following the election. 
See page 183. 

Note.— If the Senate is in session, its consent is necessary to the appoint- 
ment 

What constitutional provisions in regard to Eligibility t 

The candidate must when elected be attorney and 

counsellor in this State, and a justice may not hold the 

office longer than the last day of December next after 

he becomes 70 years of age. 

Note.— They may not practise as attorney or counsellor-at-law in any 
court of record in the State, or act as referee. 

What are some of their Duties ? 

To preside and try causes in the Trial Term ; to hear 
motions in the Special Term ; and when appointed Jus- 
tices of the Appellate Division to hear and decide ap- 
peals there. 

SPECIAL TERM. 
What is a Special Term ? 
A Court held by one of the Supreme Court Justices 
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in the district, simply for hearing and deciding motions 
and appeals. 

APPELLATE DIVISION. 

How is the State divided into Judicial Departments ? 

There are four Judicial Departments, one consisting 
of the city of New York, and the others bounded by 
county lines and as compact and as nearly equal in pop- 
ulation as can be. See pp. 181-183. 

Of what does the Appellate Division of tlie Supreme Court con- 
sist t 

Of 7 justices from the first Department, and 5 from 
each of the other Departments, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. In each Department, not more than 5 justices 
shall sit in any case ; 4 shall constitute a quorum, and 
3 must concur to render a verdict. 

What Powers does this Appellate Division exercise? 

Those formerly exercised by the General Term of the 
Supreme Court, of hearing appeals from the Supreme 
Court. The Justices of each Department also fix the 
times and places for holding special and trial terms of 
the Supreme Court. 

Note.— No Justice is permitted to sit in review of a decision made by 
him or a court of which he was a member. 

COURT OF APPEALS. 
Of what does the Court of Appeals consist? 
Of 7 Judges, elected by the electors of the whole 
State for a term of 14 years ; one of their number is 
called a Chief Judge ; for a quorum 5 must sit, and 4 
must concur in a decision. 
What are their Salaries ? 

The salary of the Chief Judge is $10,500 ; of the As- 
sociate Judges, $10,000. 

Note.— For list of Judges, see table, page viii. The same restrictions as 
to age and practising are imposed upon them as upon Supreme Court jus« 
tices. See page 81. 
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How are Vacancies jilled t 

As in the Supreme Court. See page 81. 

Note.— If the vacancy occurs in the office of Chief Judge, and an Asso- 
ciate Judge is appointed, he does not vacate the latter office except during 
his appointment. 

What Jurisdiction has the Court of Appeals? 

The review of questions of law. 

State how Appeals may be taken from one court to another. 

The party aggrieved may appeal from a Justice's Court 
to the County Court ; from County Court or from Trial 
Term in the Supreme Court, to Special Term ; from 
Special Term to Appellate Division ; from Appellate Di- 
vision to Court of Appeals, 

What may these Courts dot 

They may affirm decisions made by the lower courts, 
or reverse decisions, or grant new trials. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

In what court is a person charged with Murder tried? 

In the Trial Term of the Supreme Court. 

What Privilege has the prisoner if convicted ? 

He has the right to appeal to the Special Term. 

Should this Justice refuse the appeal, what further can he do? 

He may appeal to the Appellate Department. 

If the Appelate Department refuse, what then ? 

He may carry the case to the Court of Appeals. 

If the Court of Appeals refuse to grant a new trial, what then ? 

The decision of the Supreme Court must be carried 
out unless the Governor interferes. 

In case the penalty be Death and the day for execution has passed, 
what then? 

The prisoner must be re-sentenced by the Judge who 
presided at the trial. 
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In case either of tlie Appellate Courts grants a new trial, wliat is 
to be done ? 

The cause will be tried in the same court, or, in one 
having the same jurisdiction, but before a different jury. 

How are Civil Causes managed on appeal ? 
In the same way, only that court may affirm or reverse 
decisions as well as grant new trials. 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 

In what respect are the State Courts and National Courts sim- 
ilar? 

Each has a Supreme and Circuit court. 

What are the names applied to United Slates Courts? 

The Constitution of the United States calls them In- 
ferior Courts, and one Supreme Court. The Inferior 
Courts are the Circuit and District Courts. The terri- 
tory of each is defined by Congress. 



A TABULAR VIEW OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 

II. Supreme. 



T T . . i j.. District Courts, 

I. Inferior. -J * Circuit Cqu ^ 



How many District Courts are there at present? 
There are 65, 56 of them being in the States, and 9 
of them in the Territories. 

What is the largest number of Districts into which any State is 
divided? 

Three: Ala., N". Y., and Tenn. have 3 districts each; 
Ark., Fla., 111., Mich., Miss., Mo., N. C, Ohio, Penn., 
Tex., Va., and Wis. have 2 districts each, and the re- 
maining States and Territories 1 each. 
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What Officers in the District Court ? 

One District Judge, a District Attorney, Assistant 
District Attorneys, a Marshal, a Clerk, and a large 
number of Deputy Marshals; and also Registers in 
Bankruptcy. 

What Jurisdiction has a District Court? 

Original jurisdiction. 

What are the Salaries of the District Judges ? 

$4,000 each. 

What does the Territory of several districts constitute? 

A Circuit. 

How many Circuits are there? 

Nine, each presided over by a Circuit Judge, 

What Jurisdiction has the Circuit Court ? 

Original jurisdiction. 

What are the Salaries of the Circuit Judges? 

$6,000 each. 

SUPREME COURT. 

What Territory is embraced in the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court? 

The whole of the United States. 
How many Judges constitute the Supreme Court? 
9 judges; corresponding with the number of the Cir- 
cuits. 

Note.— For list of them, see Table, page xi. 
When does the Supreme Court meet ? 
The second Monday in October, at Washington, and 
holds one term annually. 
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What is its Jurisdiction? 

Principally Appellate; it has original jurisdiction in 
a few cases, as mentioned in the Constitution. 

By whom are all these judges Appointed? 
By the President and Senate. 
What is the Salary of the Supreme Court Judges ? 
The Chief Justice receives $10,500. Associates re- 
ceive $10,000. 

For how long a Term are all these judges appointed? 
They hold the office for life, or during good behavior, 
or until they resign. 

COURT OF CLAIMS. 
What is the Court of Claims? 

I. The Court of Claims consists of a Chief Justice and 
4 Associate Justices, appointed by the President and 
Senate, and holding their office during good behavior. 
The salaries of Chief Justice and of Associate Justices 
are $4,500 each. 

II. It has authority to hear and determine all claims 
against the United States, founded upon any- law of 
Congress or regulation of the executive department. 

III. And upon any contract with the government, 
expressed or implied, and all claims which may be re- 
ferred to it by Congress. 

IV. Also all set-offs, counter claims, claims for dam- 
ages, or other demands whatsoever on the part of the 
government against any person making claim against 
the government in this court. 
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PBESIDEXTIAL ELECTIONS. 
Under how many heads may this topic be treated? 
Two: the first being the manner pursued by the polit- 
ical parties for nominating candidates; the second, the 
constitutional provisions for electing them. 
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I. Calling of a National Convention. 

II. Calling of State Conventions. 

III. Calling of County or Assembly District 

Conventions. 

IV. Calling of Town Caucuses. 



By whom is the National Convention called? 

By a National Committee appointed at the last Na- 
tional Convention, or the one held four years before. 

By whom is the State Convention called? 

By a State Committee, appointed at the State Con- 
vention held the year before. 

By whom is the County or Assembly District Convention called? 

By a County or District Committee, appointed at a 
previous convention. r 

By whom is a Town Caucus called? 

By a Town Committee, appointed at a previous meet- 
ing. 

Which meeting is held first? 

The Town Caucus^; where delegates ^reelected to at- 
tend a County^or Assembly District Convention, 
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Which Convention is next held? 

The County or Assembly District Convention, where, 
delegates are elected to attend the State Convention. 

Which Convention is next held? 

The State Convention, where delegates are elected to 
attend the National Convention. 

What Convention is next held? 

The National Convention. The delegates then and 
there assembled nominate candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice-President; and adopt their political 
platform. 

When do these conventions just named take place t 
Once in four years, in the months of April, May, 
June, preceding preceding the presidential election. 



I. State Convention for nominating the Elec- 

tors for President and Vice-President. 

II. Voting for these Electors at the annual 

elections. 
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When does the State Convention for nominating the Electors 
meet? 

At a time when it is convenient to nominate State 
officers: usually in August or September. 

To how many Electors is each State entitled? 

To as many as it has Representatives and Senators. 
For instance, New York has 34 Representatives in the 
House, and 2 Senators; therefore New York is entitled 
to 36 electoral votes Colorado has 1 Representative, 
and 2 Senators, and is entitled to 3 electoral votes. 
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How are these Electors distributed about tlie State? 

One Elector is elected for each Congressional District ; 
the two others are called Electors at Large, and are se- 
lected from any part of the State. 

What must each political party do that it may get its candidates 
before the people t 

It must have its conventions and nominate the re- 
quired number of electors. 

What are these Electors intended to represent t 

The views of the party nominating them. 

How frequently \ and when, is a Presidential election held? 

Once in four years, on the Tuesday following the first 
Monday in November, throughout all the States. 

What must each voter do, in the State of New York, that he may 
cast a ballot for President and Vice-President t 

He must hand to the inspectors of election a ballot 
upon which is printed the names of the 36 electors. 

By whom are these votes to be Canvassed (or counted) t 

By the same officers that canvass other votes. In 
iSIew York State the inspectors of election canvass for 
their respective election districts, and certify the same 
to the Board of County Canvassers ; the County Canvas- 
sers canvass for counties, and certify to the State Can- 
vassers ; the State Canvassers canvass for the State ; 
and the Executive authority of each State causes three 
lists of the Electors of such State to be made and certi- 
fied and delivered to the said Electors, on or before the 
second Monday in January. 

MEETING OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 
What must the Electors that have been declared elected then do t 
I. They must meet on the second Monday in Janu- 
ary succeeding their election, at such place in each 
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State as the Legislature thereof shall designate (usually 
the capital), and must vote for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident, one of whom shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. 

II. The Electors must make and sign three certificates 
of all the votes by them given for President and Vice- 
President, annexing to each a certificate of the Electors 
furnished by the authority of the Executive. 

III. These certificates must be sealed, certifying, on 
the outside of each, that there is contained therein a list 
of the votes of such State for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

IV. A person duly appointed by the Electors, or a 
majority of them, must take charge of and deliver one 
of these certificates to the President of the Senate, at 
the seat of government. 

V. The second certificate must be forwarded through 
the mails to the President of the Senate, at the seat of 
government. 

VI. The third certificate must be delivered to the 
Judge of the District Court in which the electors as- 
semble. 

OPENING AND COUNTING THE ELECTOEAL VOTES. 

When and by whom must these Certificates be opened? 

On the second Wednesday in February the President 
of the Senate, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, must open these certificates, and the 
votes must then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes, if that number be a majority, 
shall be the President* and the person having the 
greatest number of votes for Vice-President, if that 
number be a majority, shall be Vice-President. 
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Who must count the votes t 

Tellers appointed for that purpose by the House and 
Senate. 

In case neither candidate for the presidency Has a Majority of all 
the electoral totes east, what must be done t 

The election goes to the House of Kepresentatives. 

ELECTION BY THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES. 
How does this Election take place? 

I. Two-thirds of the States must be represented to 
constitute a quorum. 

II. The candidates must be those already voted for, 
and must be confined to those receiving the highest 
number, not exceeding three. 

III. Each State is entitled to only one vote: and it 
will be cast according to the wishes of a majority of the 
members in the House from that State. If, for instance, 
a State has 15 members, 8 belonging to one party, and 
7 to another, the 8, being a majority, will, if agreed, 
cast the one vote; the minority having no voice in the 
election. Should there be an even number of members 
from any State, and should they be equally divided be- 
tween two candidates, there might be one-half vote for 
each candidate. 

In case of a Failure on the part of the House of Representatives 
to elect a President before the 4th of March, what then f 

The Vice-President must act as President. 

ELECTION OF VICE-PBESIDENT BY THE SENATE. 
Can the Senate ever elect a Vice-President t 
Yes, when the people have failed to elect a Vice-Pres- 
ident, then the Senate must elect. 
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How is this done t 

I. Two-thirds of all the Senators constitute a quorum. 

II. The Senate must vote for the two persons who 
received the highest number of votes for Vice-President. 

III. A majority of all the members elected to the 
Senate is necessary to a choice. 

IV. Should there be a tie in the Senate, the Vice- 
President may give the casting vote. 

V. Should the Vice-President have succeeded to the 
presidency, or have vacated his office, and the President 
pro tern, (a Senator) preside, in that case there might 
be a tie, and no election reached. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 
What are the provisions for flUing the office of President when 
Vacant t 

In case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability 
of a President to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the same shall devolve upon the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

II. In case of the removal, death, resignation, or ina- 
bility of both the President and Vice-President of the 
United States, the duties of said office shall devolve 
upon the Cabinet officers in the following order: 

1. Secretary of State; if there be none, then on the 

2. Secretary of the Treasury; if there be none, then 
on the 

3. Secretary of War; if there be none, then on the 

4. Attorney General; if there be none, then on the 

5. Postmaster General; if there be none, then on the 

6. Secretary of the Navy; if there be none, then on 
the 
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7. Secretary of the Interior: until the disability of 
the President or Vice-President is removed or a Presi- 
dent shall be elected. 

III. Provided, That whenever the powers and duties 
of the office of President or Vice-President shall devolve 
upon any of the Cabinet officers, if Congress be not then 
in session, or if it would not meet in accordance with 
law within twenty days thereafter, it shall be the duty 
of the person upon whom said powers and duties shall 
devolve to issue a proclamation convening Congress in 
extraordinary session, giving twenty days' notice of the 
time of meeting. 

IV. Cabinet officers to be eligible must have been ap- 
pointed by the advice and consent of the Senate, and be 
eligible to the office of President under the Constitu- 
tion, and not under impeachment by the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the time the duties shall devolve upon 
them. (Approved January 19, 1886.) 

What is the Electoral College ? 

I. The term "Electoral College" means the presi- 
idential Electors when assembled as a body to cast the 
vote for President and Vice-President. 

II. Each State may provide by law for the filling of 
any vacancy which may exist in its college of electors, 
when such college meets to cast its electoral vote. 

What are the requirments as to Eligibility of the President and 
Vice President? 

I. No person shall hold the office, either of President 
or Vice-President, except native born citizens, or those 
who were in this country at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution. 
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II. The candidate must have been a resident of the 
United States for 14 years. 

III. He must be at the time of his election 35 years 
of age. 

What are some of the Duties of the President t 

I. He is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States; 

II. And of the Militia of the several States when 
called into actual service of the United States. 

III. He has power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offences against the United States, except in cases of 
impeachment. 

IV. He has power to make treaties when two-thirds 
of the Senate present concur. 

V. He nominates, and, by and with the consent of 
the Senate of the United States, appoints Ambassadors, 
Public Ministers, Consuls, Judges of the United States 
Courts, and all other United States officers not other- 
wise provided for. 

VI. He may fill all vacancies that happen during re- 
cess of the Senate, by granting commissions that expire 
at the close of the next session. 

VII. He must from time to time give to Congress 
information in regard to the condition of affairs in the 
United States, and recommend such measures as he 
deems expedient. For further duties, see Constitution 
of the United States, Art. II. 

What are some of the Duties of the Vice-President t 

I. He is President of the United States Senate, and 
has a vote only in case of a tie. 

II. In case he succeeds to the presidency, then he 
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performs the duties of the President, and the President 
pro tern, (a Senator) performs the duties of Vice-Presi- 
dent and Senator. 

What are the Salaries of tlu President and of the Vice-President t 
The President receives $50,000;* the Vice-President 
receives $8,000. 

A tabular view showing how some United States offi- 
cers get their authority. 

I fl. Elect™ {>; *£1Sa,n». 

~ 4 f 

S ©'m DO ( 

g j§ : Bi£ S "C. S. Senators < V. President sometimes. 1 

What appointments are made by the President subject to confiv t na- 
Hon by the Senate t 

'1. Sec. of State. 

2. Sec. of Treasury. 

3. Sec. of War. 

4. Sec. of Navy. 

5. Sec. of Interior. 

6. Postmaster General. 

7. Attorney General. 

II. Governors of territories. 

III. Ambassadors. 

IV. Ministers to foreign countries. 

* The President's salary cannot be increased or diminished daring his 
term of office. 

tlH 1801 and 1825. Who. 

t Richard M. Johnson was elected Vice-President by the Senate in 18S& 
This is, thus far, the only instance. 



I. President's Cabinet 
consisting of 
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V. Consuls. 

VI. Judges of the IT. S. Supreme Court. 

VII. Judges of the XL S. Circuit Courts. 

VIII. Judges of the District Courts. ' 

IX. Postmasters. 

And many other officers. 

What class of officers in the State performs nearly the same duties 
as the Cabinet officers in the Nation? 

Those classed as "Administrative," on page 61; in 
the State they are elected by the people; in the Nation 
they are appointed by the President. 

THE CABINET. 
What are some of the Duties of the Cabinet officers t 

I. The Secretary of State, at the head of the 
State Department preserves the public archives, records, 
laws, arguments and treaties, and supervises their pub- 
lication; conducts ail business and correspondence aris- 
ing out of foreign relations; makes out and records 
passports, commissions, etc. 

II. The Secretary of the Treasury, at the head 
of the Treasury Department, receives and has charge of 
all moneys paid into the United States Treasury; has 
general supervision of the fiscal transactions of the 
Government, the collection of revenue, the auditing 
and payment of accounts and other disbursements; su- 
pervises the execution of the laws relating to Commerce 
and Navigation, the Revenues and Currency, the Coast 
Survey, the Mint and Coinage, the Lighthouse Establish- 
ments, Custon Houses, etc. 

III. The Secretary of War, at the War Depart- 
ment, has charge of business growing out of military 
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affairs; keeps the records of the army; issues commisions; 
directs the government of troops; superintends their 
payment, stores, clothing, arms, equipments and ord- 
nance; constructs fortifications and conducts works of 
military engineering, river and harbor improvements. 

IV. The Secretary of the Navy, at the head of 
the Navy Department, has charge of the Naval establish- 
ments and all business connected therewith; issues Naval 
commissions, instructions and orders; supervises the 
enlistment and discharge of seamen, the construction 
of Navy Yards and Docks, the construction and equip- 
ment of vessels, Coast Surveys, etc. 

V. The Secretary op the Interior, at the head 
of the Department of the Interior, has charge of the 
survey, management, sales and grants of Public Lands; 
the examination of Pension and Bounty Land claims; 
the management of Indian affairs; the award of Patents; 
the distribution of Seeds and Plants; the taking of 
Censuses; the management of Government mines, etc. 
The Bureau of Education is a branch of this depart- 
ment. 

VI. The Postmaster General at the head of the 
Post-office Department, has charge of the Postal Sys- 
tem; the establishment and discontinuance of Post-of- 
fices; the appointment of Agents; the contracts for car- 
rying the mails, etc. 

VII. The Attorney General, at the head of the 
Department of Justice, is the legal adviser of the 
President and members of the Cabinet; examines ti- 
tles, applications for pardons, and judicial and legal 
appointments; conducts and argues suits in which the 
Government is concerned, etc. 
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VIII. The Secbetaby op Agbicultube, whose duty 
it is to promote the agricultural interests of the country. 

What are the Salaries of the members of the Cabinet? 

•8,000 a year. 

Name the present Cabinet officers. See page <*'. 

AMBASSADORS, MINISTERS, AND COHSULS. 

What is an Ambassador t 

An Ambassador is a minister of the highest rank, ap- 
pointed to represent the interests of a country at the 
court or seat of government of some other country. 

What is a Minister Plenipotentiary t 

A Minister Plenipotentiary is an Ambassador or En- 
voy, invested with full powers to negotiate a treaty, or 
do some other special business, without being a perma- 
nent resident of such country. Under such circum- 
stances, he is called Ambassador extraordinary. 

WJiat is a Consul t 

A person commissioned to reside in a foreign country 
as an agent or representative of a government, to pro- 
tect the rights, commerce, merchants, and seamen of 
the country, and to aid in commercial, and sometimes 
in diplomatic transactions, with such foreign country ; 
he is sometimes called Ambassador, or Minister ordi- 
nary. 

Name a few of the highest Salaries paid Ministers. 

The ministers to London, Paris, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg receive $17,500 each. Those to Vienna, 
Madrid, Eome, Pekin, Yeddo, Tokio, Mexico, and Bio 
Janiero, receive $12,000 each. The United States has 
no Ambassadors. 
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CONGRESS. 

A FEW COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE STATE AND 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Name a similarity in Divisions between the State and the Na- 
tional governments. 

Each has 3 divisions, the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judiciary. 

Name a similarity in the Legislative department. 

Each has 2 branches. In New York they are called 
Assembly and Senate; in the National government they 
are called House of Representatives and Senate. The 
Assembly and House of Representatives each elect their 
own Speaker; the State Senate is presided over by the 
Lieutenant Governor; the National Senate is presided 
over by the Vice-President. 

What is the number of Members in each at the present time t 

In the Assembly there are 150; in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 356; in the State Senate, 50; in the Na- 
tional Senate, 88. 

How do their Terms of office compare t 

The members of the Assembly are elected for 1 year, 
of the House of Representatives for 2 years; of the State 
Senate for 2 years, of the National Senate for 6 years. 

THE TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS. 
€f what Divisions does Congress consist t 
Of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
How many Members has the Senate t 
The Senate has twice as many members as there are 
States in the Union. 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

How many Members has the House of Representatives? 

The House of Representatives consists of such a num- 
ber as Congress shall decide upon and name, after the 
taking of each national census; and this number con- 
tinues for the next ten years, unless increased by the 
admission of new States, each new State being entitled 
to one or more members. 

The following table shows the ratio of representation 
in the House of Representatives, through the several 
decades to the present time. 



1891. 



1789... 
1798... 
1808... 
1818... 
1828... 
1888... 
1848... 
1858... 
1868... 
1878... 
1888... 



ratio, 80,000.. 

. " 88,000.. 

, " 88,000 . 

" 85,000.. 

, M 40,000.. 

. " 47,700.. 

, " 70,680.. 

, " 93,420.. 

, " 127,*16.. 

, " 181,425.. 

" 154,000.. 



number 



of members, 65. 

106. 

142, 

181. 

218. 
" 240. 

" 228. 

281 
** 242. 

298. 

825. 



.856. 



The present number 856 is apportions! 
ing the number of Representatives, second 
dential electors. 

Alabama 9. ..11 Maine 4 

Arkansas 6... 8 Maryland 6. 

California 7... 9 Massachusetts.. 13. 

Colorado 2. . . 4 Michigan 12. 

Connecticut 4. . . 6 Minnesota 7. 

Delaware 1... 8 Mississippi 7 

Florida 2... 4 Missouri 15. 

Georgia 11... 18 Montana 1 

Idaho 1... 8 Nebraska 6 

Illinois 22.. .24 Nevada 1. 

Indiana .. 18 ... 15 New Hampshire 2 . 

Iowa .' 11. ..18 New Jersey ... . 8. 

Kansas 8.. .10 New York.. .84 

Kentucky 11 ... 13 North Carolina. 9. 

Louisiana 6.. . 8 North Dakota. . 1 



as follows : first column show- 
column, the number of Presl- 



... 6 Ohio 21.. .28 

.. 8 Oregon 2... 4 

.15 Pennsylvania ..80... 82 

..14 Rhode Island... 2... 4 

. . 9 South Carolina. 7. . . 9 

9 South Dakota.. 2... 4 

...17 Tennessee .10.. .12 

. 8 Texas 13.. .15 

... 8 Vermont 2... 4 

. 8 Virginia 10.. .12 

. 4 Washington.... 2... 4 

.10 West Virginia.. 4... 6 

.86 Wisconsin 10.. .12 

.11 Wyoming 1... 8 

.8 

866 444 
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The congressional districts of New York under the 
apportionment of 1892 are as follows : — 

I. Suffolk, and Queens. 

n. Wards 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 11, 20 of Brooklyn. 

HI. Wards 4, 8, 10, 22, 9, 23 of Brooklyn, with the town of Flatbush. 

IV. Wards 12, 8, 24, 25, 26 of Brooklyn, together with New Utrecht, Grave- 
send, and Flatlands. 

V. Wards 18, 19, 21, 27, 28 of Brooklyn. 

VI. Wards 18, 14, 15, 16, 17 of Brooklyn. 

VH. The county of Richmond, together with Assembly districts 1 and 5 
of New York. 

Vm. Assembly districts 2, 8, 7 of New York. 

IX. Assembly districts 4, 6, 8 of New York. 

X Assembly districts 9, 18, 15 of New York. 

XI. Assembly districts 10, 20, 14 of New York. 

Xn. Assembly districts 11, 16, 18 of New York. 

Xm. Assembly districts 17 and 20, and that portion of Assembly district 
21 below the centre of 59th street, New York. 

XTV. Assembly district 19, and that portion of Assembly district 21 be- 
tween the centre of 59th street and the centre of 79th street, and that por- 
tion of Assembly district 22 below the centre of 79th street, New York. 

XV. That portion of Assembly district 21 between the centre of 79th 
street and the centre of 86th street, and that portion of Assembly district 22 
above the centre of 79th street, and Assembly district 23, New York. 

XVI. Assembly district 24, New York, and the county of Westchester. 
XVH. Rockland, Orange, and Sullivan counties. 

XVHI. Putnam, Dutchess, and Ulster. 

XIX. Columbia, and Rensselaer. 

XX. Albany. 

XXI. Greene, Schoharie, Otsego, Montgomery, and Schenectady. 

XXII. Fulton, Hamilton, Saratoga, and St. Lawrence. 
XXITT. Clinton, Franklin, Essex, Warren, and Washington. 

XXIV. Oswego, Jefferson, and Lewis. 

XXV. Oneida, and Herkimer. 

XXVI. Delaware, Chenango, Broome, Tioga, and Tompkins. 
XXVU. Onondaga, and Madison. 

XXVm. Wayne, Cayuga, Cortland, Ontario, and Yates. 

XXIX. Chemung, Seneca, Schuyler, and Steuben. 

XXX. Niagara, Livingston, Wyoming, Genesee, and Orleans. 

XXXI. Monroe. 

XXXII. Wards 1-14, 19, 20 of Buffalo. 

XXXIII. Wards 15-18, 21-25 of Buffalo, and Assembly districts 4 and 5 of 
Erie, said District 4 including Ward 25 of Buffalo. 

XXXTV. Chautauqua, Cattaraugus and Allegany. 
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How are members of the House of Representatives Elected ? 

They are elected every even year by the voters of the 
several States, the voters of each Congressional District 
electing one member. 

What is their Term of office? 

The term of office is 2 years, and begins on the 4th of 
March following the election. 

What is a Congressman-at Large? 

He is a member elected by the voters of the entire 
State. 

After a new apportionment by Congress, some States will have a larger 
number of Representatives than during the preceding decade. For instance, 
New York had one additional Representative by the apportionment of 1882. 
The Legislature failed to re-district the State in 1882, and as there were but 
83 Congressional districts to elect 84 Representatives, one had to be elected 
by the voters of the entire State. 

Had there been two additional Representatives, tnere would have been 
two Congressmen-at-Large at the election of 1882. 

The State is now re-districted^ and there are as many districts as there 
are Representatives. See page 101. 

What special Qualifications must a Representative possess? 

I. He must be 25 years of age, an inhabitant of the 
State in which elected, and 7 years a citizen of the 
United States. 

Note:— By the term citizen here is meant, that an alien must have been 
naturalized 7 years before he can hold this office. 

II. He cannot hold any other office under the United 
States during his continuance in this office. 
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III. He shall not be appointed to any civil office 
under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments of which shall 
have been increased, during his term of office. 

How are Vacancies in this office filled t 

By special election in the district in which the va- 
cancy exists; such election being ordered by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

Note.— The person elected at such special election serves only for the 
unexpired term. 

What are some of the Duties of Representatives t 

I. To take ther oath of office. (See page 146.) 

Note.— The oath is administered to the members before taking their 
seats, by the last Clerk of the House of Representatives, whose duty it is to 
act as presiding officer until a Speaker shall be elected. 

II. To elect from their number a presiding officer, 
who is called "Speaker." 

III. To elect from outside their number other offi- 
cers, as Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeeper, and Post- 
master. 

IV. A majority constitute a quorum for doing busi- 
ness; judge of the elections, return, and qualifications 
of their own members; compel the attendance of absent 
members; determine their own rules of proceedings; 
puriish members for disorderly behavior; and expel a 
member by a two-thirds' vote. 

V. They may not adjourn for more than three days, 
or to any other plaoe than that in which the Senate also 
is sitting, without the consent of the Senate. The same 
rule applies to Senators. 

VI. To have co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Senate 
in enacting laws. 
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VII. To have the sole power of originating impeach- 
ments. 

Notb.— An impeachment is a specific accusation (and 1s in the form of an 
indictment) against a publio officer, charging him with a crime or misdemea- 
nor sufficient to put the accused on trial at the bar of the Senate. When 
a majority of the members of the House has impeached an officer, ' L appoint* 
a committee to lay the whole matter before the Senate, and to represent the 
House in its prosecution. The duties of the House of Representatives end 



VIII. All bills for revenue must originate in the 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may propose 
or concur in amendments as in other bills. 

IX. To select a President of the United States, when 
the electors fail to elect one. (See pages 91-92.) 

This has occurred twice. Thomas Jefferson was elected in 1801, and 
John Quincy Adams in 1825. (See page v.) 

How are Territories represented ? 

Each Territory is entitled to one delegate, who has the 
privilege of presenting the claims of his Territory; but 
has no vote. (See page 73.) 

THE SENATE. 
How are United States Senators elected? 
By the Legislatures of the several States, for a term 
of 6 years. 

Note.— When a Senator is to be elected, each body of a Legislature by a 
viva voce vote of each member present on the second Tuesday after the meet- 
ing and organization thereof, names a candidate for Senator. 

The two Rouses meet in joint assembly, the day following, and if the 
same person has received a majority of all the votes cast in each house (a 
quorum being present) he is declared duly elected Senator of the United 
States. 

If no person has received such majority, then the joint assembly pro- 
ceeds by viva voce vote to elect a Senator, and continues to vote at least once 
each day during the session, or until a Senator shall be elected For man- 
ner of viva voce voting see page 56. 

How were Senators Classified according to the Constitution, at tip 
first meeting? 
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I. There were only 19 Senators at the opening. The 
names of 6 were put into one class, 7 into another, and 
6 into another. 

II. No two Senators' names from the same State were 
put into one class. 

III. Three papers of equal size numbered one, two, 
and three, were rolled up and put into a box, and drawn 
by a committee of three persons chosen for this purpose 
in behalf of the respective classes in which each of them 
was placed. 

IV. Senators of the first class were to vacate their 
seats in 2 years; of the second, in 4 years; of the third, 
in 6 years. 

V. By a resolution of Congress in 1789, it was decided 
that when Senators take their seats from States that 
have not before appointed Senators, they shall be placed 
by lot in the foregoing classes in such manner as shall 
keep the classes as nearly equal as may be in num- 
bers. 

VI. Two or four years will intervene between two 
successive expirations of Senatorial terms in any State. 

What special Qualifications must a Senator possess? 

I. He must be 30 years of age, an inhabitant of the 
State in which elected, and 9 years a citizen of the 
United States. 

II. He must be free from the restrictions in regard to 
holding office heretofore given for Eepresentatives. 

What are they ? 

How are Vacancies in this office filled? 
I. If a vacancy occurs during the recess of a Legisla-, 
ture of any State, the Governor of such State may make 
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A temporary appointment, which will expire at the meet- 
ing of the Legislature. . 

II. If the Legislature of a State be in session at the 
time a vacancy occurs, the Legislature will proceed to 
fill such vacancy by voting as in the case of a full term. 

None.— The person elected to fill a vacancy serves only for the unex- 
pired term. 

DUTIES. 

What are some of the Duties of Senators t 

I. To take the oath of office. (See page 145.) The 
oath will be administered by the Clerk of the Senate. 

II. To elect their Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, Door- 
keeper, and Postmaster. These officers are not mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

III. Sections IV., V., and VI., under duties for Rep- 
resentatives, apply to Senators likewise. What are they? 

IV. The Senate, sitting as a court, has sole power to 
try all impeachments. 

Note 1.— The Chief Justice shall preside when the President of the 
United States is being tried. 

Note 2.— It requires two-thirds of the members present to concur in 
order to convict. 

Compare pp. 57, 58, 105. 

Note a— The following persons have been tried by this Court : 

1. William Blount, United States Senator from Tennessee was impeached 
by the House of Representatives in 1797, tried by the Senate, and expelled. 
The charge was " That he had Intrigued when Governor of the Territory, to 
transfer New Orleans and the neighboring districts, then belonging to Spain, 
to Great Britain, by means of a joint expedition of English and Indians." 

2. John Pickering, District Judge, N. H., was impeached by the House 
of Representatives in 1809. Senate failed to convict. 

3. Samuel Chase, Associate Justice, was impeached, tried by the Senate 
In 1805, and discharged. 

4. James H. Peck, District Judge, Missouri, was Impeached, tried by the 
Senate, In 1890, and discharged. 

5. The impeachment (or indictment) of Andrew Johnson in 1868, con- 
sisted of 11 articles or counts. Only three of those articles or counts were 
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acted upon, the vote standing 84 for conviction, and 19 against He was not 
convicted. Repeat the provisions of the Constitution as to impeachments, 
pages 115 and lie. 

V. To ratify or reject treaties proposed by the 
President of the United States, two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present concurring. (See page 140.) 

VI. To confirm or reject appointments made by the 
President. (See page 95.) 

VII. To elect a Vice-President of the United States 
in case the electors fail so to do. (See page 91.) 

VIII. To elect a President pro tempore. This is usu- 
ally done at the close of the first Executive Session of the 
Senate after the inauguration of the new Vice-President, 
so that if the Vice-President should be called upon to 
perform the duties of President, the Senate would not 
be without a presiding officer. (See page 92.) 

IX. The President pro tempore of the Senate may act 
as Vice-President, in case of a vacancy, but can never 
be in fact a Vice-President, because the President pro 
tempore may be less than 35 years of age, or born in a 
foreign country, and consequently may be ineligible 
to the office of Vice-President. 

Note.— For farther legislative powers, such as levying duties, coming 
money, fixing the standard of weights and measures, establishing post- 
offices' and post-roads, inferior courts, punishment of piracies, etc, see 
page 110. 

How are Congresses named? 

By ordinal number. The 51st Congress will come 
into power March 4, 1889, and at the close of two years 
will be followed by the 52d Congress, a new Congress 
succeeding to power every two years. 
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When does Congress meet t 

The Constitution provides that Congress shall. meet 
the first Monday in December, in each year; conse- 
quently, there can be no session of a new Congress 
until that time, unless ordered by the President. 

The first regular session of a Congress may continue 
a full year. The second regular session must close on 
the third of March, *at which time the term of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives expires. 

What is meant by the Senate having Executive Sessions t 

I. An executive session is for the purpose of ratifying 
treaties, confirming appointments made by the Presi- 
dent, etc. 

II. It is a meeting of the Senate only, and is some- 
times called by the President when Congress is not in 
session. At the commencement of a presidential term, 
the Senate is convened for the purpose of confirming 
the Cabinet and other appointive officers. 

May the Presiding Officers vote 

I. The Speaker of the House of Representatives, be- 
ing a member of the House, is always entitled to a vote 
upon any question. 

II. The Vice-President not being a member of the 
Senate, is entitled to vote only in case of a tie in the 
Senate. 

III. The President pro tempore, as presiding officer, 
is entitled to vote upon all questions, because he is a 
member of th Senate. (Compare page 58.) 

What are the Salaries of Congressmen? 
I. The Speaker of the House receives a salary of 
$8000. 
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II. The President pro tern, of the Senate receives a 
salary of $8000. 

III. Senators, Representatives, and Delegates (see 
page 73) receive $5000 a year, and 20 cents a mile for 
travel in going to and returning from Washington. 

What are the Standing Committees of Congress t 

I. Both houses have standing committees, among 
which are the following: Ways and Means, Foreign 
Selations, Finance, Appropriations, Judiciary, Com- 
merce, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Indian Affairs, 
Elections, Banking and Currency, Eailroads, etc. 

II. These committees are appointed in the House of 
Representatives hy the Speaker; in the Senate, by the 
members of the Senate. 

III. Each committee has a chairman and secretary: 
the chairman of any committee, by a law of 1863, is 
empowered to administer oaths to witnesses in any case 
under consideration. 

IV. Special committees are appointed for the exam- 
ination of special cases. 

V. The object of having committees is to expedite 
business: bills and matter pertaining to a particular 
subject are referred to the committee having that sub- 
ject in charge; the committee investigates, and reports 
in proper form to the House or the Senate as the case 
may be. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

Explain five manner in which a deliberative body is resolved into 
a Committee of the Whole. 

I. A member of the House of Representatives, Sen- 
ate, or any other deliberative body, moves that tnat 
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body resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole for 
the consideration of a particular subject : if carried, the 
Speaker or presiding officer leaves the chair, naming 
some member to take his place as chairman. 

II. The Speaker or presiding officer becomes a mem- 
ber of the committee, and can take part in the debate 
as other members. 

III. The Committee of the Whole cannot conclude 
any business and cannot adjourn. 

IV. When the discussion is completed, some member 
moves that the Committee of the Whole do " now rise "; 
whereupon the Speaker resumes his place in the chair, 
and the chairman reports to him the business which was 
transacted in the Committee of the Whole. 

V. If the House or any other body while in Commit- 
tee of the Whole desires to adjourn, it rises, and only 
after the chairman "reports progress " to the Speaker 
is a motion to adjourn in order. 

VI. The object of going into a Committee of the 
Whole is to get rid of those rules which hinder and re- 
tard free debate. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONa 
NATURALIZATION. 
Explain the process of Naturalization. 

I. Aliens, persons born in other countries, may be- 
come citizens in five years after coming to this country 
by complying with certain rules. 

II. They must make a declaration of intention on 
oath before a court of competent jurisdiction, desiring 
to become citizens, except as in Sec. V, and except 
where an alien became resident in the U. S. before ar- 
riving at the age of 18 yrs. 
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Note.— A circuit or district court of the United States, or a district or 
supreme court of Territories, or a court of record of any of the States hav- 
ing common law jurisdiction, is a court of competent jurisdiction. 

III. Five years must have elapsed after a foreigner 
becomes a resident, and two years after a declaration 
of intention as above, before lie can become a citizen. 
At this time he must take the oath of allegiance. 

IV. The oath of allegiance must be preceded by the 
oath of other witnesses — to the 5 years' residence, and 
good moral character of the applicant. 

V. An exception to this is, that an alien soldier hav- 
ing served in the Union Army one year and having ob- 
tained an honorable discharge, may become a citizen of 
the United States on making oath to these facts and 
taking the oath of allegiance. 

VI. When a foreigner becomes naturalized, his chil- 
dren under 21 years of age, if residents of the United 
States at the time, become citizens without further 
formality. 

VII. If a foreigner makes his declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, and dies 
before the time to become fully naturalized, his wife 
and children become citizens at that time, on taking 
the oath of allegiance. 

HABEAS CORPUS 

Wliat is a writ of Habeas Corpus? 

I. An instrument in writing issued by a judge, con* 
manding the sheriff or whoever has the prisoner in 
charge, to bring him before the judge. 

II. The case is not tried, but the judge simply exam- 
ines the case to see whether the imprisonment is lawful; 
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that is, whether any crime is charged, or whether there 
is any proper complaint, or commitment. 

III. If the prisoner be lawfully held, he may send him 
back to prison, or if unlawfully held, release him. 

IV. This famous writ protects the rights of personal 
liberty by causing the case of the person under arrest 
to be examined by a competent judge. 

V. The privilege of this writ shall not be suspended, 
unless, when in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety requires it. (See page 137.) 

Note.— The writ of habeas corpus was suspended by President Lincoln, 
Hay, 1861 ; in December of the same year, Congress passed an act approv- 
ing the action of the President, and authorizing the suspension of the writ 
as long as he should deem it necessary. 

EX POST FACTO LAWS. 

What is an Mb Post Facto Law t 

An Ex Post Facto Law, as defined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is one which renders an act 
punishable in a manner in which it was not punishable 
when the act was committed. For this and other pro- 
hibitions, see pages 137 and 138. 

TREASON. 
What is Treason? 

I. Treason against the United States consists in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. 

II. A conviction requires the testimony of two witnes- 
ses to the same overt act, or a confession in open court. 

III. The trial for treason will be conducted in all res- 
pects like any other criminal trial for a capital offence. 

V. The penalty may be death, but by an act of Con- 
gress July 17, 1862, the punishment is discretionary 
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with the Court, and may be imprisonment for not less 
than five years, and a fine of not less than $10,000. 

Note.— No person has ever been convicted of treason in the United 
States. Jefferson Davis was captured May 10, 1865, and placed in Fortress 
Monroe, May 19, where he was confined for two years. In May, 1867, he 
was brought before the United States Circuit Court at Richmond on a charge 
of treason, and was admitted to bail. In December, 1868 he was discharged. 

POLITICAL DISABILITIES. 

What persons were deprived by the Fourteenth Amendment from 
holding any civil or military appointment under the United States? 

I. Those who, having taken an oath as a member of 
Congress, or 

II. As an officer of the United States, or 

III. As a member of any State Legislature, or 

IV. As an executive or judicial officer of any State, 
to support the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in the insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies there- 
of. (See page 151.) 

How were these Disabilities removed t 

I. By laws enacted by Congress to that effect by a 
two-thirds' vote. • 

II. By the same being proclaimed by the President in 
the several amnesty proclamations of May 29, 1867, in 
which fourteen classes of persons were excepted, fol- 
lowed by other proclamations dated September 7, 1867; 
July 4, 1868; December 25, 1868. 

Note.— The last one was as follows: u I do hereby proclaim and declare, 
unconditionally and without reservation, to all and to every person who di- 
rectly or indirectly participated in the late insurrection or rebellion a full 
pardon and amnesty for the offence of treason against the United States." 

AMENDMENTS. 

How may Amendments be made to the Constitution t 

I. Whenever two-thirds of both houses of Congress 
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shall deem it necessary, they may prepare amendments, 
which shall become binding when ratified by the Legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. 

Note. -The above is the usual way. 

II. On application of the Legislatures of two-thirds 
of the States, Congress shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which must be ratified in conven- 
tions held by three-fourths of the States. 

III. A prohibition in regard to amendments is that 
no State without its consent shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. (See page 144.) 

NOTES ON NATURALIZATION. 

I. All persons born in this country are citizens. 

II. Children under 21 years of age, born in other countries, become natur- 
alized by the naturalization of the father. 

HI. When a foreigner has lived in this country three pears and has made 
application to become a citizen, and the application is on file in the office of 
the Secretary of State, he is then entitled to hold lands by deed and convey 
the same lawfully: he is also entitled to vote at school meetings, but for no 
other officers until fully naturalized. 

IV. Any woman, who might lawfully be naturalized under the existing 
laws, married, or who shall be married to a citizen of the United States, shall 
be deemed and taken to be a citizen. 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

The following questions and answers are given for the 
purpose of keeping some of the more difficult points 
before the minds of the advanced students. 

What is a Quorum ? 

A majority of either body in the Legislature or in 
Congress constitutes a quorum for doing business. See 
pp. 56, 104. 

Where do Bills originate ? 

Bills may originate in either house of the Legislature; 
but in Congress, all bills for raising revenue must origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives: yet the Senate 
may propose or concur with amendments as on any other 
bills. See pp. 56, 133. 

Who are Members of the Court of Impeachment ? 
The State Senators or a majority of them, the Judges 
of the Court of Appeals, or a majority of them, and the 
Lieutenant Governor. The United States Senate is also 
a court of impeachment. See pp. 58, 107. 

Who may grant Reprieves and Pardons? See pp. 63, 94. 
What is an Ex-post Facto Law ? See page 113. 
What is a Writ of Habeas Corpus? See pp. lit, 16J. 
What is Treason ? See page 113. 

Note.— A difficulty existed between Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, 
growing oat of a political controversy which culminated in a duel, fought 
July 11, 1804, in which the latter was killed. Burr was disfranchised by the 
laws of New York, for having fought a duel, and was indicted for murder in 
New Jersey. His term of office as Vice-President closed March 4, 1806. In 

116 
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April he started on a tour through the western country, and was suspected 
of being engaged in a scheme of forming a new government on the borders, 
and perhaps partly within the United States. 

His proceedings excited alarm, and Nov. 27, 1806, President Jefferson issued 
a proclamation against him; being arrested in Alabama, Feb. 19, 1807, he was 
brought to Richmond, Va., for trial for high treason. The trial commenced 
March 27, and lasted till Sept. 7. No overt act of treason was proven, and 
the verdict of the jury was " Not Guilty under the Indictment." 

What was Attainder? 

In old English law, the extinction of civil rights, and 
the forfeiture of estate which followed, when a person 
was condemned to deatji for treason or felony, or when 
judgment of outlawry had been pronounced against him 
for not appearing to answer to a capital crime. 

What was a Bill of Attainder? 

It was a legislative conviction for alleged crimes with 
judgment of death. 
It is forbidden by our Constitution. See page 137. 

What are letters of Marque and Reprisal ? 

They are commissions issued by a government to pri- 
vate persons, authorizing them to seize the property of 
a foreign nation or its subjects, as a reparation for some 
injury. Congress has exclusive power to grant them. 
See page 135. 

What is Capital Punishment? 

It is punishment by death, and is inflicted as a pen- 
alty for murder, treason, and arson in the first degree. 

What is Arson? 

It is maliciously burning any dwelling-house, shop, 
or any building, the property of another. 

Note.— The burning of an inhabited dwelling in the night-time is arsonin 
thejM degree. 
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What is Burglary t 

It is forcibly breaking into and entering in the night- 
time the dwelling-house of another with intent to com- 
mit a crime. 

What is Larceny? 

It is wrongfully taking of another's personal property, 
with the intent to deprive him of it permanently. 

4 Note.— If the property taken amounts to twenty-five dollars and upwards, 
the crime fe grand larceny, and is a state 's prison offence. If less than twenty- 
five dollars (unless second offence), it is petit larceny and is punishable by fine 
or imprisonment in jail or both. 

> What is Slander? 

' Slander is & false statement about another, which in- 
jures him in his reputation or business. If the person 
slandered proves that he has been damaged, the slanderer 
may be compelled to pay heavy damages. A person is 
liable for repeating a slander, the same as though he 
originated it. 

What is Libel? 

A libel is & false publication in print or writing, signs 
or pictures, tending to injure a person in his reputation 
or business, or to expose him to public hatred, contempt, 
or ridicule. A person may be liable for heavy damages 
for words printed or written, for which he would not be 
liable if merely spoken, because of their wider circula- 
tion. 

What is Forgery ? 

Forgery consists in falsely making, counterfeiting, or 
altering any instrument in writing with intent to defraud. 

What is Counterfeiting? 

Counterfeiting is the general term for making false 
coin and paper money, or passing it. 
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What is Bribery* 

Bribery is the offering money or other reward, or ac- 
cepting money or some other reward for the purpose of 
influencing votes, for securing anything against justice. 
See Cons, of New York, page 158. 

What is Perjury t 

Perjury is stating material matter falsely, under the 
solemnity of a legal oath. 

What is Bobbery f 

Bobbery is the taking of personal property from an- 
other in his presence and against his will by violence, 
or by putting him in fear of immediate injury to his 
person. 

What is Bigamy? 

The crime of bigamy consists in a man's having two or 
more living wives at the same time, or a woman's having 
two or more living husbands at the same time. Where 
done openly by a class professing to consider it right, it 
is called polygamy, or polyandry. 

What is Murder? 

Murder is the killing of a human being deliberately 
and maliciously, and with intent to effect death. 

Note.— The law specifies different degrees of murder. Murder in the 
first degree is punishable by death; in the other degrees, by imprisonment for 
longer or shorter times. 

What is Embezzlement ? 

Embezzlement consists in fraudulently taking what is 
intrusted to one by another, with intent to apply to one's 
own use; and is usually punishable in the same manner 
as larceny of the same amount. 
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Who are Accessories to a crime ? 

Persons who advise, procure, or command a person to 
commit a crime, are said to be accessories before the fact; 
those who conceal an offender knowingly, or who give 
aid to prevent his being brought to punishment, are said 
to be accessories after the fact. 

What is a Felony? 

A heinous crime : a crime punishable by death or im- 
prisonment in state prison is a felony. 

What is giving Bail? 

Giving bail consists in a person (called a bondsman) 
giving a bond by which he agrees to pay the State a cer- 
tain sum of money in case the prisoner does not appear 
when wanted for trial. 

Note.— After the bond is executed the prisoner is released until trial. 

What is said of Excessive Bail ? See pp. 147 and 154. 

What is said of Trial by Jury ? See pp. 131 and 136. 

What is said of the Grand Jury? See pp. 75, 76, 144, and 154. 

What class of people can be Naturalized, and what is the process? 
See pp. Ill and 112. 

What are the Qualifications for members of the Mouse of Repre- 
sentatives? See page 103. 

For United States Senators? See page 106. 

For the Legislature of New York? See page 54. 

How are Vacancies filled in the House of Representatives? See 
page 104. 

How are Vacancies filled in the United States Senate ? See page 
106. 

What of/Users have no Vote except in case of a Tie? See pp. 115 
and 174. 

Who Presides in a court of impeachment, and how many of the 
members must concur in order to convict ? See pp. 58 and 107. 
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Hew far can judgment in cases of impeachment extend? See pp. 
68 and 132. 

How many impeachments have been tried by the United States 
Senate ? See page 107. 

Note.— William Blount is the only person that has been convicted in that 
court 

What Privileges, as individuals, have members of Congress or 
State Legislators ? See pp. 1SS and 16 7. 

What is a veto ? See pp. 134 and 176 

In what time must a bill be returned by the President or Gover- 
nor t See pp. 57, 134, 176. 

How can a bill be passed after having been vetoed by the President 
or Governor ? See pp. 134 omd 171. 

What are the Powers of Congress ? See pp. 135, 136. 

Note.— There are seventeen of them : the student can learn two or more 
of them each day. 

What are the general Prohibitions of Congress ? See pp. 136 and 
137. 

Note.— There are seven in number : learn the substance of them. 

What are the Prohibitions upon States? See pp. 137 and 138. 

Note.— There are three in number : learn the substance of them. 

How many Electors of President and Vice-President are there at 
present ? and how long will the present number remain ? 

As many as there are Kepresentatives and Senators in 
Congress. See pp. 99 and 100. 

What are the Qualifications required for the offices of President 
and Vice-President ? See page 93. 

What are the Qualifications for the offices of Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor? See page 62. 

How is a Vacancy in the office of President filled ? See pages 92 
and 93. 

How is the Vacancy in the office of Governor filled ? See page 63. 
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What Officers under United States government can be impeached t 
Seepage 141. 

What officers under the State government can be impeached t See 
page 188. 

What are some of the Duties of the President t See pp. 94, 140, 
W. 

What are some of the Duties of the Governor of New York t See 
pp. 68, 179-174. 

What United States Court is both original and appellate, and in 
what cases t See page 142. 

What United States Courts liave original jurisdiction t See pp. 
85 and 86. 

What Jurisdiction have the various Courts in tlie State t See pp. 
79 and 88. 

The Supreme Court has both original and appellate jurisdiction. 

By what authority and in what way are new States admitted, 
and new Territories organized t See pp. 71 and 72. 

How are Amendments made to the United States Constitution t 
See page 114. 

How are Amendments made to the State Constitution? See 
page 215. 

How many Articles in the original Constitution of the United 
States t See page 149. 

How many Amendments have been made to it t When were the 
last three made? Give some reasons for the incorporation of the 
18th, 14th, and 15th amendments. See pp. 146-151. 

How many Articles in the State Constitution t See page 215, 
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Upon what is Government founded? 

Justice is the fundamental law which both the people 
and the government are under obligation to obey. 

Note.— The single precept, the Golden Rule, "Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them," if 
followed would make all constitutions and statue laws harmonize with 
Divine teachings. 

What are the three principal Forms of government ? 

The people of the world would have usually arranged 
themselves under one of the three following forms of 
government, namely : 

1. Monarchy : government by a single person. 

2. Aristocracy : government vested in the nobles, 

or principal persons of the State. 

3. Democracy : government by the people. 

Note 1.— When a monarch has unlimited power his rule is said to be 
absolute. When a constitution or statute law restrains his actions, the 
monarchy is said to be limited. 

Note 2.— The government called aristocracy prevailed in Europe during 
the middle ages. Its outgrowth is seen at the present time in the grades of 
nobility in England. Feudalism was the parent of -aristocracy. The suc- 
cessive advances of civilization have caused the practical disappearance of 
this form of goverment. 

Note 3.— When the voters of a school district assemble as a body to 
transact business matters, this government is called &pure democracy. The 
same is true of a town meeting. When the laws are made by representa- 
tives elected by the people, the government is called a representative democ- 
racy or representative. E. g., the State ; the United States. 

Note 4.— The three forms are blended in the English government. Thus 
monarchy is represented by the Queen ; aristocracy by the House of Lords ; 
democracy by the House of Commons. 

(128*) 
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Note 5.— Monarchs generally inherit their ruling power from the father, 
and are called hereditary monarchs. A few are elected, usually by high 
officials, and are called elective monarchs. 

Note 6.— The government of the ancient Hebrews was a Theocracy. 

What is the Unit of Government in New York f 

In New York the town is the unit of government. 

Note.— Local governments were incorporated on Long Island as early as 
165S, under patents issued by Gov. Stuyvesant, later by Gov. Nicoll. A 
great number of patents were issued by the several governors ; trustees 
were appointed to carry out the provisions of the patent or charter. Later 
on these local patents were merged into town governments. In 1676, the 
following Dutch towns appeared on the assessment roll of Long Island, viz.: 
Middlewout, Brenkelen, Boswyck, New Utrecht and Arnsf ort. 

Seven years after these towns are mentioned as above, the Colony of 
New York was divided into counties (1683). 

In 1777, the Colony of New York assumed a State government under the 
constitution. See p. 18. 

The thirteen Colonies became a Nation under the Constitution (1788). 
Congress appointed the first Wednesday in March, 1789, as the commence- 
ment of the Constitutional period. See pp. 8 and 9. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

How did the States agree upon a National Constitution? 

By a series of compromises between the larger and 
the smaller States, in regard to representation, taxation, 
and the different powers of government. 

What were the points at issue f 

Under the Confederation, all States were equally 
represented in Congress ; hence the smaller States dis- 
liked to give up the power formerly held by them ; the 
larger States claimed that political power should depend 
upon population, or upon population and property. 

What Compromise was made? 

That there should be two branches of Congress : a 
House of Representatives, based on population ; and a 
Senate, based on equality of representation, each State 
large or small being represented by two Senators. 
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None.— It will be seen that the smaller States yielded the point that 
population should be the basis of representation in the House, the larger 
States finally consenting to an equality of representation in the Senate. 

What made the Population question more difficult t 
The population problem was more difficult on account 
of slavery, there being more slaves in the south than in 
the north. It became a sectional question; but aff 
direct taxation was based upon population, and as there 
was a prospect that the government would be supported 
largely by direct taxation, the phrase, "three-fifths of 
all other persons" (which meant that five slaves should 
be counted as three persons), was approved of as favor- 
ing the south in representation, and the north in re- 
gard to direct taxation. It was agreed that there should 
be no interference with the foreign slave trade prior to 
1808, as favoring the south ; and as favoring the north 
that a tax not exceeding ten dollars might be imposed 
on each slave imported. Upon this basis the compro- 
mise was affected. 

Note 1.— The slave trade was abolished in 1806, and slavery itself, by 
constitutional amendment in 1865 ; hence negroes are now counted as white 
persons are, for both representation and taxation. 

Note 2.— The smaller States retained their equality with the large States 
by equality in the Senate as follows : (1) Equal representation in law-making. 
(2) Equal representation in the selection of a Vice-President, when the people 
fail to elect ; as in the case of Richard M. Johnson, who was elected Vice- 
President by the Senate in 1837. Johnson received 147 electoral votes, one 
less than a majority. (3) Equal power in that part of the Electoral College 
which is based upon the number of Senators. (4) Equal power in the con- 
firmation of appointments and ratification of treaties. 

Note 3.— The smaller States retained their equality in the House of 
Representatives in the matter of electing a President, when the people 
failed to elect as in 1801, 1825; each State having a single vote in those 
elections. 

Query.— Did the several States relinquish all their former rights? 

Note 4.— Under the Constitution, Delaware, Rhode Island, and several 
other States have each three electors for President and Vice-President :— 
each having one-twelfth as much power in the Electoral College as New 
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York. In the popular vote Delaware has at present about one-seventieth 
as much power as New York. Hence the plan of electing a President under 
the Constitutional provision gives a small State far greater power in propor- 
tion to its population than if the ballots were cast directly for President and 
Vice-President. 

Note 5.— The principles or foundation laws which govern a state or 
nation are embodied in written documents called Constitutions. Constitu- 
tions are the foundations for all Statute laws. Laws are the appointed 
rules of a community or state for the control of its inhabitants,— whether 
unwritten, as the common law of England, or enacted by formal statutes, as 
in the United States. 

TREATIES. 
Wliat is a Treaty t 

A treaty is an agreement or contract between two or 
more nations, entered into with proper formality and 
solemnity, defining the rights of the respective parties 
thereto with regard to trade, commerce, or boundaries ; 
or with reference to the protection of their mutual 
interests against invasion from foreign powers. 

How are the Terms agreed upon ? 

The terms of treaties are usually agreed upon either 
by commissioners appointed by their respective govern- 
ments for the specific purposes of arranging details, or 
by ambassadors or other public ministers. 

How is a treaty Confirmed t 

All treaties proposed by the President of the United 
States must be submitted to the Senate in secret session. 
The treaty to be valid must be ratified by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Senators present. (See page 140.) 

Note 1.— When amendments to, or alterations of the treaties have been 
made by the Senate, the whole document must be re-submitted to the Presi- 
dent and also to the foreign government with whom negotiations are 
pending. 

Note 2.— Some of the more important treaties made are with England, 
1783, 1794; with France, 1800, 1808 ; with Tripoli, 1805; with England, 1814 ; 
with Algiers, 1815 ; with Spain, 1819 ; with England, 1842, 1846 ; with Mexico, 
j848 ; with England, 1850 ; with Russia, 1867. 
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What is Extradition f 

Extradition is the delivering up of fugitives from jus- 
tice by the authorities of one country or State to those 
of another. 

Note 1.— The extradition between the several States is provide by 
' the Constitution, Art. IV. Sec. 2. (See page 143.) An act was passed in 1793 
by Congress to carry this provision into effect. 

Note 2.— Extradition between countries is provided for by treaties in- 
stead of by legislation, and is made to cover a number of crimes, viz.: Mur- 
der, assault with intent to commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, and 
forgery or the utterance of forged papers. Additional offences are enumer- 
ated among the crimes in some countries. 

Note 3.— By acts of Congress passed to give effect to extradition treaties, 
the accused is to have an examination before a federal judge or commis- 
sioner, or before a judge of a State court, who if he finds the case established, 
will certify the fact with the evidence to the Secretary of State, that an 
executive warrant may issue for the surrender of the criminal to the author- 
ized agent of the foreign government. The surrender cannot be made until 
the judicial determination shall be had. Similar proceedings are had in 
foreign countries as provided there by law, before giving up fugitives found 
there. 

TAXES. 

What two Kinds of Taxes are there f 

Taxes are of two kinds, viz. : direct and indirect. 

I. Direct taxes are laid directly on the property of 
individuals, which may be in lands (called real estate), 
or in money, goods, mortgages, notes, etc. (called per- 
sonal property). 

a. School Districts in New York State are authorized to lay a tax upon 
the real and personal property of the district as it appears upon the last 
assessment roll of the town in which it is situated, for the purpose of buying 
a site for school houses ; building a school house and furnishing the same ; 
and for supplies, apparatus, and any deficiency in teachers' wages, etc. 

b. A direct tax is laid and collected yearly in each Town for the expenses 
incurred in payment of officers, support of the poor, building bridges, and for 
such other objects as the voters of the town legally direct. 

c. A direct tax laid for the support of the County is apportioned by the 
board of supervisors among the several towns, in proportion to the equalized 
valuation of .the real and personal property of the respective towns of the 
county. 
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d. A direct tax for the support of the State government Is apportioned 
by the Comptroller among the several counties in proportion to the equal- 
ized valuation of their real and personal property ; then by the boards of 
supervisors among their respective towns. 

e. The town tax and its share of the State and county taxes are all in- 
cluded in one warrant and collected at the same time by the town collector. 

/. Direct taxes are also laid and collected in incorporated Villages and 
Cities for their support. 

g. A direct tax was ordered by Congress, August 5, 1861, at a time when 
money was much needed by the government, and apportioned among the 
several States as directed by the Constitution, Art. II. Sec. 3. The act pro- 
vided for the raising of $90,000,000 annually ; $17,000,000 was collected in 
the States not in rebellion for one year ; provisions were also made for rais- 
ing money by an internal revenue tax. Direct taxes were also levied in 
1796, 1818, 1815, and 1816. The 51st Congress, in 1890, refunded the direct 
tax to the several States that raised it in 1861. New York State received as 
her share $2,213,830. 

II. Indirect taxes are those laid upon importations, 
exportations, consumption and sale of goods ; and are 
called in the Constitution, duties, imposts and excises. 

a. Duties are taxes on importations of goods. 

b. Imposts are taxes on goods imported. 

c. Excises are inland duties. The term is employed to designate a par- 
ticular form of duty. 

d. An Internal Revenue Tax was laid in 1862 as a war measure. This 
required all notes, mortgages, wills and other valuable papers to be stamped 
with stamps designated as internal revenue stamps. Articles of luxury, 
gold watches, carriages, and a great many other articles were taxed under 
the law. This tax has been removed by Congress from all valuable papers, 
luxuries, and artioles manufactured, except liquors and tobacco. 

Note.— The revenue on spirituous and fermented liquors, tobacco, etc. 
for 1891, was as follows : 

Spirituous liquors $83,835,964 

Fermented liquors 28,565,130 

Tobacoo 32,796,271 

Penalties 256,214 

$144,953,579 

What is a Tariff? 

A tariff is a schedule showing the rates of duties 
fixed by Congress on all kinds of imported merchandise. 
For what Two Purposes are duties laid? 
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Duties are laid for two purposes : the support of the 
government, and protection of our own manufacturers. 

Upon what are Direct Taxes based f 

Direct taxes are based upon the valuation of property 
as returned by the town assessors, which is merely an 
inventory of all real and personal property contained 
in the town. 

How are these taxes Collected t 

The school district taxes are collected by school dis- 
trict collectors ; the town, county and State taxes by 
town collectors ; the city and village taxes by the cor- 
poration collectors. 

Note.— The assessed valuation of the entire United States for the year 
1890, was $21,349,585,804 ; of the State of New York, $8,775,325,988. 

New York therefore contains about one-seventh of the assessed property 
in the entire Union. 

The State tax for 1891 was $8,994,304; of this amount there was raised 
for schools. 3,779,893 

The balance $5,154,911, was for the payment of the salaries 
for State officers ; expenditures on the Capitol ; canals, and all other State 
expenses. 

IMPORTANT STATISTICS. 

Total value of Exports from the United 

States, 1891 $884,480,810 

Total value of Imports into the United 

States, 1891 , 844,916,196 

Balance of trade in favor of the United 

States $39,564,614 

Receipts from customs, internal revenue, 
sales of public lands, and other 
miscellaneous items, United States, 
1891 $392,612,457 
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Expenditures of all kinds, same year. . . . 365,773,905 
• Whole amount of money expended for 

schools in the United States, for 

the year 1891 $140,277,484 

Whole amount expended in New York in 

the same year 17,543,880 

Amount of United States currency in 

circulation, 1891 $1,500,067,555 

The national debt in 1866 was 2,773,536,173 

" Dec. 1, 1891 was... 1,546,961,695 

Notts.— The national debt of the United States has been greatly increased 
during each war, and was at different times in round numbers, as follows : 
1791, $75,000,000 ; 1816, $127,000,000. During Jackson's administration the 
debt was cancelled ; the surplus in the United States bank, by order of 
President Jackson, was loaned to certain State banks ; the amount loaned 
the State of New York was by the Legislature of 1838 set apart as the 
United States Deposit fund, the interest to be used annually for the support 
of schools. In 1851, the debt amounted to $68,000,000. 

FRANCHISE. 

What is a Franchise? 

I. A particular privilege conferred by grant from a 
sovereign or a government, and vested in individuals ; 
an exemption from ordinary jurisdiction. 

II. The franchise of citizenship is conferred by the 
United States Constitution. Amendment XIV. 

III. The elective franchise, the crowning franchise 
of the American people, is conferred in New York, by 
the State Constitution, Art. II., Sec. 1. 

IV. An additional franchise for voting at school 
meetings is conferred upon women and certain aliens. 
(See pp. 31, 115.) By a law of 1892, women may vote 
also for school commissioners. 

Note 1.— All business matters pertaining to schools, excepting such as 
are delegated to officers, are to be transacted at the annual school meeting, 
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or at special meetings called for a special purpose ; at such times all persons 
legally qualified are entitled to vote. 

Business matters of the town are submitted at the annual town meeting, 
at which time the officers for the town are elected. An entire town usually 
constitutes one district for town meeting purposes, but the board of super- 
visors may, as a legislative body, enact a law for the division of a town into 
two or more election districts for town meeting purposes. Special town 
meetings may be held for special purposes. Voters must be qualified as per 
Article II., Sec. 1, of the Constitution. 

Note 2.— The election of county, district, State and national officers takes 
place at the general election held on the Tuesday following the first Mon- 
day in November in each year. For convenience towns are divided by the 
town board into election districts, said districts to contain not to exceed 
four hundred voters. Cities and villages are also divided into districts. 
The same qualifications for voting are required as at town meetings. What 
are they? 

Note 3.— Women vote in Wyoming ; their State Constitution grants them 
the privilege equally with men. In some other States women are entitled to 
vote at municipal and at school elections only. 

KINDS OF VOTING. 
Name some of the kinds of voting practised, 
I. By showing hands. 
II. Ay acclamation, or ayes and noes. 

III. By Viva Voce. 

IV. By dividing or separating the persons voting into 
two bodies. 

V. By Ballot. 

VI. By Yeas and Nays. 

Where are the first two kinds of voting usually practised t 

In conventions of different kinds, primary meetings, 
etc. . 

When and how is the third kind of voting used? 

In the election of a United States Senator, usually of 
the Speaker of the Assembly, and of a few other officers ; 
and in this way : as the names of those entitled to vote 
are called, they respond by naming their candidate. 
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Wheim is the fifth kind of voting practised? 

Usually in the election of officers of different kinds. 

WJiere is the sixth kind of voting used t 

Usually in the legislature and some other deliberate 
bodies, and in this way : the names of the persons en- 
titled to vote are arranged alphabetically, and as the 
clerk calls the roll each member responds yea or nay as 
he wishes to vote for or against the bill or resolution. 

In voting by yeas and nays, when each person's name is called, if he 
wishes to vote for the bill or resolution, he says, " yea," if against it he says 
44 nay". This manner of voting is a record of each and every man's vote : if 
his name is not found in the list, it is evident he did not vote. 

In the Congress of the United States, the yeas and nays of the members 
of either house, on any question, must, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. Art. I, Sec. 5. (See page 133.) 

In the Legislature of the State of New York, every bill before it can pass 
must receive the assent of a majority of all the members elected to each 
branch of the legislature, and the question upon the final passage must be 
taken immediately upon its last reading, and the yeas and nays entered on 
. the journal. Ait. IIT, Sec. 15. (See page 164). 

A majority usually constitutes a quorum ; but any act (in New York) 
which imposes a tax, or creates a debt, requires three-fifths of all the mem- 
bers elected to either house to be present to constitute a quorum. Ait III, 
Sec. 21. 

What are two-thirds and Miree-fifOi* bUUf 

See Constitution. Art. I, Sec. 0, and Art. Ill, Sec. 21. (See pages 155, 166.) 

IMPEACHMENT. 

In New York, wliat class of persons can be tried in tJte Court of 
Impeachment t 

Public officers who have had charges pref erred against 

them by the Assembly. 

Of wlwm is Vie Court of Impeachment composed t 

Of the Senators, or a majority of them, the Judges 

of the Court of Appeals, or a majority of them, and the 

Lieutenant-Governor; and two-thirds of all present 

must concur in order to convict. 
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WJten sliaU the Lieutenant-Governor not act as a member of this 
court f 

When the Governor is being tried. He may be pre- 
sumed to be an interested party, for if the Governor 
should be found guilty and be removed, the Lieutenant- 
Governor would become Governor. 

WJiat penalty can be inflicted by this court t 

Removal from office, or removal from office and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under this State. 

Can such parties be further punisJied t 

Yes ; they may be indicted, tried, and punished ac- 
cording to law, by fine or imprisonment, or both, ac- 
cording to the nature of the crime. 
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What is Negotiable Paper ? 

Negotiable paper includes promissory notes, due-bills, 
drafts, checks, certificates of deposit, bills of exchange, 
bank-bills, treasury notes, and all other evidences of 
debt which bear upon their face the words "or bearer," 
"or order," or other words that make the paper trans- 
ferable from one person to another. 

What is a Promissory Note? 

A promissory note is a written agreement signed by 
one or more persons, promising to pay to another party 
a certain amount of money. 

What should be specified in a Promissory Note? 

The date ; to whom and where payable ; the amount ; 
that it is for value received. If it is to bear interest, 
this must be specified ; and if it is to be negotiable, 
the words ' ' or bearer " or " or order " should be inserted 
after the name of the payee. 

Note.— The maker, the person whose signature the note bears, must be 
competent. Insane people and Idiots are naturally incompetent, and aliens, 
minors, and married woman are in some States legally incompetent. 

What is an Indorsement t 

An indorsement is a name written across the back of 
a note, which makes the indorser holden for the pay- 
ment of the note, providing the maker fails to fulfil on 
his part. 

The following is a common form of a negotiable bank- 
note. 

(134*) 
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$2500, Lowville, N. Y., May 1, 1802. 

Two months after date I promise to pay to the order of J. W. Davis, 
Twenty-five Hundred dollars, at the First National Bank of Lowville, for 
value received. Jambs Benson. 

To endorse this note, hold it before you, as if to read it ; turn it over 
towards you with left hand at top of note ; and write J. W. Davis across the 
back about one-third distance from top to bottom. This is called indorsing 
in blank. 

When the following is written, " Pay E. W. Jones, or order, J. W. Davis," 
it is an indorsement in full. 

When the following is written, "Pay E. W. Jones, or order, without recourse" 
the indorsement is qualified. By it J. W. Davis transfers his ownership in 
the note to E. W. Jones, but he oannpt be held responsible for its payment. 

Each indorser in blank or in full is severally and collectively liable for 
the whole amount of the note indorsed if it be dishonored, provided it is 
duly protested and notice sent to each. The indorser looks to the man who 
indorsed it before him, and so back to the original maker of the note. 

A note similar to the one above, signed " Lewis S. Evans, principal, John 
Jay, surety," is a " principal and surety note." 

If the words be, " we jointly promise " instead of " I promise," and both 
names are signed, the note becomes a "joint note." If the words, "we 
jointly and severally promise," instead of the words, " I promise," are used, 
and both names signed, it becomes a " joint and several note." 

The following is a special form for a note signed by a 
married woman. 

$400. Utica, N. Y., May 1, 1892. 

Three months after date I promise to pay James See or bearer Four 
Hundred dollars, with interest, for value reoeived. And I hereby charge 
my individual property and estate with the payment of this note. 

Clara C. Jones. 
What is a Protest? 

A protest is a formal notification to the maker and 
endorsers made by a notary public of the non-payment 
of a draft, note, or check. 

FORM OF PROTEST. 

County, ? 

State of New York. ) DB * 

Be it known that on the 4th day of March, 1892, at the request of the First 

National Bank of 1 , Notary public, duly admitted and sworn, 

dwelling in presented the annexed note of for to the First 

National Bank, and payment thereof demanded, which was refused. 

Whereupon I, the said Notary, at the request aforesaid, did Protest and 
by these presents solemnly do Protest, as well against the maker and endorsers 
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of the eaid note, as against all others whom it doth or may concern for ex- 
change, re-exchange, and all costs damages and interest, already incurred, 
or to be incurred by reason of the non-payment of the said note. 

And I the said Notary to hereby certify, that on the same day and year 
above written, due notices of the foregoing protest were put into the post- 
offlee at or served as follows : 

Karnes of principal and endorsers. Notary Public. 

How does a Due Bill differ from a Note t 

A due bill differs from a note in the fact that it is 
simply an acknowledgment of a debt. It may be made 
payable in money or in merchandise, and is the simplest 
form of negotiable paper. 

FORMS OF DUE BILLS. 

$10. Syracuse, N. Y., May 1, 1808. 

Due John Jackson or bearer Ten Dollars. 

Albert Stow. 
$90. Rochester, N. T., May 1. 1892. 

Due Henry Enos, Twenty Dollars, payable in goods at our store, on 
demand. A. T. Stewart & Co. 

ORDER. 

$10. Norwich, N. T., May 1, 1802. 

Mr. James Gilbert: 

Please pay John Rees Ten Dollars on my account. 

Jambs Rich. 
RECEIPTS. 

$15. Ogdensburo, N. T., May 1, 1892. 

Received of James Kitts, Fifteen Dollars on account 

OR, 

Received of James Kitts, Fifteen Dollars, in full of all demands to 
date. Charles Stebbinb. 

What is a Contract t 

A contract is legally defined to be an agreement, be- 
tween persons competent to make it, to do or not to do, 
for a consideration, some specified thing. 
What are tJie essential Conditions of a Contract t 
There must be two or more persons concerned, who 
are legally qualified to contract. The assent of both 
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parties must be given freely and with full knowl- 
edge of the facts contained in the contract. There 
must also be a consideration : that is something given, 
done, or promised as a reason for entering into an 
agreement. 

Note 1.— Corporations and States can contract only when empowered 
by their charter or constitution. Persons under twenty-one years of age, 
lunatics, and idiots are not competent to make contracts. Most contracts 
are oral, but all contracts for the sale of real estate or interest therein must 
be in writing. A minor may receive property but cannot legally sell it, and 
if he does can regain it. But a minor who has no parent or guardian may 
contract for food, clothing, and lodging, and may be made to pay for them. 

Notb 2.— Contracts are voided by fraud. Fraud is denned to be " every, 
kind of artifice employed by a person for the purpose of deceiving another, 
to his injury." The party upon whom the fraud has been practised must 
void the contract as soon as he discovers the fraud. 

Note 8.— Any violation of the essential requisites of a contract or the 
omission of an essential requisite will void it. The remedy for a broken con- 
tract is usually stated in a clause in which the parties bind themselves each 
to each other, in a penal sum of money, to be paid by the failing party to 
the other party. In case there be no forfeiture stated the courts when 
appealed to will assess the damages. 

What is a Deed? 

A deed is a writing by which one person conveys title 
in lands to another person. It must be dated, must 
contain the names of the parties, and a description of 
the land conveyed, must be signed by the party convey- 
ing the land, and must be acknowledged before a proper 
officer as follows : 

State of New York, I 
County of [ **' 

On this I, day of May, 1892, before me the subscriber, personally appeared 
James Doe, to me personally known, to be the same person described in and 
who executed the within instrument, and acknowledged that he executed 
the same. J. A. Crowner, 

Justice of the Peace. 

Note 1.— The foregoing is called " an acknowledgment," and must be 
used to make deeds, mortgages and assignments valid ; after which they 
can be recorded in the office of the County Clerk. 
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Note 2.— Notaries Public, Justices of the Peace, Judges of Courts, Mayors 
and Aldermen in cities are authorized to take acknowledgments. 

Notb a— In case the wife does not sign the deed with the husband, she 
will in case of death of her husband be entitled to a life-estate of one-third 
of the property. 

Note 4.— The real property of any woman acquired before or after her 
marriage, remains her separate property, not liable for her husband's debts. 
She may make contracts ; carry on a trade or business on her own separate 
account ; dispose of her real and personal property by sale or by a will. 
She may be a guardian, executrix, or administratrix, and may give the neces- 
sary bonds. 

What is a Warranty Deed? 

A warranty deed is one by which the grantor cove- 
nants to insure the title in the lands conveyed against 
all persons whatsoever. 

Note.— A quit-claim deed releases simply the interest which the grantor 
has in the land, whatever it may be. 

In deeds made by executors, administrators, or guardians, there is gen- 
erally no warranty. 

Interlining or erasures in a deed, made before signing, should be (men- 
tioned in a note on the margin, and witnessed In proper form. After the 
acknowledgment of a deed, the parties have no right to make the slightest 
alteration. 

What is a Mortgage t 

A mortgage is a conveyance of property, either real or 
personal, made for the purpose of securing the payment 
of a debt. When the debt is paid the mortgage becomes 
void and should be cancelled. A real estate mortgage 
must, like a deed, contain all the particulars, and when 
legally acknowledged can be recorded in the office of 
the County Clerk. 

Note 1.— Mortgages on personal property are called Chattel Mortgages. 
They are good only for one year, unless renewed, and are filed in the office 
of the Town Clerk, except in those towns in which the county seat Is located ; 
in such towns chattel mortgages are filed in the office of the County Clerk. 

Note 2.— In case the payment of money secured by the mortgage is not 
made according to the terms stated in the mortgage, the mortgagee can sell 
the mortgaged property as directed by law. Such sale is called a foreclosure. 

Note 8.— When a mortgage has been fully paid and satisfied, the mort- 
gagee must execute a paper as deeds and mortgages are executed, setting 
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forth the fact that the mortgage is satisfied and paid in full. This is called 
a satisfaction or discharge, and will be recorded in the office of the County 
Clerk. This restores the title to the mortgagor. 

What is a Bond? 

A bond is a written instrument made under seal, in 
which one party acknowledges himself "held and 
bound firmly " with another party, for the payment of 
certain sums of money, or for the performance of such 
other duties as are mentioned in the bond. 

Note 1.— A bond accompanying a mortgage is additional security for the 
payment of the money secured by the mortgage, and is a lien upon the per- 
sonal and other property of the mortgagee. 

Note 2.— Certain civil officers, executors, administrators, assigns, etc., 
are required to give bonds ; meaning that a guaranty is made by the party 
giving the bond that the officer will truly and well perform all his duties, 
and pay over all moneys required by the bond. 

Note 3.— All crimes (except those punishable with death) are bailable ; 
that is, the prisoner may be released if one or more persons give a bond, 
agreeing to pay to the State a certain amount of money fixed by the judicial 
officer in charge, in case the party charged with the offence or indictment 
does not appear when wanted. 

Note 4.— When the bond is given for the payment of a certain amount 
of money the penalty is usually fixed at double the amount of money required 
to be paid ; but the courts require the payment of an amount which will be 
a complete indemnification for damages sustained. 

WJiat is a Will? 

A will is an instrument in writing, declaring what a 

person desires to have done with his property after death. 

It can be changed or revoked at his pleasure during 

his life. 

Note 1.— Persons of lawful age and sound mind can make a legal will, 
which must be subscribed by the testator, in the presence of two lawful 
witnesses, who at his request, and in his presence, and in the presence of 
each other, have subscribed their names as witnesses, together with their 
post office addresses. 

Note 2.— The word " bequeath " applies properly to the personal estate, 
only ; the word " devise " to real estate only. The safe way is to say,— 
" I give, bequeath, and devise my estate and property as follows : that is to 
say "—and then go on and tell what shall be done with this or that piece 
of property, or sum of money. 
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Nora 8.— The person named in the will to cany it into effect to called the 
Executor ; if there be no person named as executor, or if the executor 
declines to serve, the court will appoint an "Administrator ", whose duty 
it will be to settle the estate according to the provisions of the will. 

Note 4.— Persons dying without a will are said to die intestate ; in that 
case " administrators " are appointed to administer the estate. 

Nora 5.— A codicil is a little additional will, changing the will as circum- 
stances may require. There can be but one will and that the last one ; but 
there can be any number of codicils. 

Note 6.— All wills should contain words like these : " I make this as my 
last will and testament, hereby revoking all former wills made by me," etc. 

80VEBEIG2STTY. 
What is a Sovereign State t 

A State that administers its own government and is 
not dependent upon, or subject to another power. 
What is the Right of Eminent Domain t 
That superior dominion of the sovereign power with- 
in the State, including that previously granted by itself, 
which authorizes it to appropriate any part thereof to a 
necessary public use, reasonable compensation being 
made. 

What is Public Domain? 

The territory belonging to a State or to the general 
government ; public lands, etc. 



DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 



IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776. 



The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen 
United States op America. 

When in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitles them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
government; laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long 
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established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under ab- 
solute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the neces- 
sity which constrains them to alter their former systems 
of government. The history of the^ present King of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of imme- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be obtained; and when 
so suspended he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representation in the leg- 
islature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository 
of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 
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He baa dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative pow- 
ers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise; the State remaining, 
in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasion 
from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose obstructing the laws for natur- 
alization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migrations hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat 
out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
ormies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of 
and superior to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a juris- 
diction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 
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For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punish- 
ment for any murders which they should commit on the 
inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of 
trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond* seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offences: 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighboring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to ren- 
der it at once an example and fit instrument for intro- 
ducing the same absolute rule into these colonies. 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of 
our governments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all 
cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation 
and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of 
cruelty and perfidy, scarcely parallelled in the most bar- 
barous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive 
on the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to 
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become the executioners of their friends and brethren, 
or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
and has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all 
ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms; our repeated peti- 
tions have been answered only by repeated injury, A 
prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time, of 
attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and magnan- 
imity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connections and corres- 
pondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
tude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish 
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and declare, that these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States ; they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that 
all political connection between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 
that as free and independent States, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent States may of right do. And for the support of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

John Hancock, and 54 other signers. 



THE CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



Preamble. 

We the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I.— Legislative. 

Section 1. — Cohgress. 
1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a congress of the United States, which shall consist 
of a senate and house of representatives. 

Sectiok 2. — House of Eepresektatives. 

1. Election. — The house of representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several states; and the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

2. Qualifications. — No person shall be a representa- 
tive who shall not (1) have attained to the age of twenty- 
five years, and (2) been seven years a citizen of the 
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United States, and who shall not (3) when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Apportionment. — Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Union, according to their respec- 
tive numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The 
actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The num- 
ber Of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one 
representative; and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
choose three; Massachusetts eight; Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; New 
York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Dela- 
ware, one; Maryland six; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, 
five; South Carolina, five; and Georgia three. 

4. Vacancies. — When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation from any State, the executive authority there- 
of shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. Officers. — The house of representatives shall choose 
their speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 

Section 3. — Sekate. 
1. Election. — The senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each State chosen by the 
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legislature thereof, for six years; and each senator shall 
have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in con- 
sequence of the first election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the 
senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the second year, of the second class at the ex- 
piration of the fourth year, and of the third class at 
the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen, 
by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the 
legislature of any State, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the next meeting 
of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. Qualifications. — No person shall be a senator who 
shall not have (1) attained the age of thirty years, and 
(2) been nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not (3), when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. Officers. — The vice-president of the United States 
shall be president of the senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a president pro tempore in the absence of the vice- 
president, or when he shall exercise the office of presi- 
dent of the United States. 

6. Impeachments. — The senate shall have the sole 
power to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the president of the United States is tried, the chief 
justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted 
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without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

7. Judgments in cases of impeachments shall not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and disquali- 
fication to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or 
profit under the United States; but the party convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 
Section - 4. — Elections and Meetings. 

1. Elections. — The times, places and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but the 
congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the place of choosing senators. 

2. Meetings. — The congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year; and such meeting shall bd on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint 
a different day. 

Section 5. — Oeganization. 

1. Quorum. — Each house shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its own members, 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day 
to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent members, in such manner and under such 
penalties as each house may provide. 

2. Rules. — Each house may determine the rule of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Journal. — Each house shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish the same, 
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excepting such parts as may, in their judgment, require 
secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of either 
house on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of 
those present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Adjournment — Neither house, during the session 
of congress, shall, without the consent of the other, ad- 
journ for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Section" 6. — Members as Individuals. 

1. Pay and Privileges. — The senators and represen- 
tatives shall receive a compensation for their services, 
to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of 
the United States. They shall in all-cases except treason, 
felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the sessions of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning from the same; 
and for any speech or debate in either house they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 

2. Prohibitions. — No senator or representative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased, during such time; 
and no person holding any office under the United States 
shall be a member of either house during his continu- 
ance in office. 

Section 7. — Eevenue; The Veto. 
1. Revenue Bills. — All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the house of representatives; but the senate 
may propose or concur with amendments as on other 
bills. 
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2. The Veto. — Every bill which shall have passed the 
house of representatives and the senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the president of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it; but if not 
he shall return it, with his objections, to that house in 
which it shall have originated; who shall enter the ob- 
jections at large on their journal, and proceed to re- 
consider it. If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds 
of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and, if approved 
by* two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But 
in all cases, the votes of both houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal 
of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the president within ten days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the congress, by their adjournment, prevent its 
return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution or vote, to which the 
concurrence of the senate and the house of representa- 
tives may be necessary (except on a question of adjourn- 
ment), shall be presented to the president of the United- 
States; and, before the same shall take effect, shall be 
approved by him; or, being disapproved by him shall be 
repassed by two-thirds of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill. 
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Section 8.— -Legislative Powebs. 
The congress shall have power: 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises; to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States; but 
all "duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing for limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme 
court; to define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the law 
of nations. 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water. 
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11. To raise and support armies; but no appropria- 
tion of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years. 

12. To provide and maintain a navy. 

13. To make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces. 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. 

15. To provide for organizing, arming and disciplin- 
ing the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United States; re- 
serving to the States respectively the appointment of the 
officers and the authority of training the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by congress. 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular States, and the accept- 
ance of congress, become the seat of government of the 
United States; and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings; and 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof. 

Section 9. — General Prohibitions. 
1. The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to 
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admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importation not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or inva- 
sion, the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law shall be 



4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, un- 
less in proportion to the census or enumeration herein- 
before directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on any articles exported 
from any State. No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one State be obliged to enter, clear or pay duties 
in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money shall be published from time to 
time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or 
trust under them shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, of any 
kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10. — Prohibitions Upon the States. 

1. Absolute. — No State shall (1) enter into any treaty, 
alliance or confederation; (2) grant letters of marque 
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and reprisal; (3) coin money; (4) emit bills of credit; (5) 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts; (6) pass any bill of attainer, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts; or (7) 
grant any title of nobility. 

2. Except by Consent of Congress. — No State shall, 
without consent of congress, (1) lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any 
State on imports or exports shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States, and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the congress. No 
State shall, without the consent of the congress, (2) lay 
any duty of tonnage, (3) keep troops or ships of war in 
time of peace, (4) enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or (5) en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II— Executive. 

Section 1. — The Pbesident and Vice-President. 

1. Election. — The executive power shall be vested in 
a president of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years; and to- 
gether with the vice-president chosen for the same term, 
be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the congress; but no 
senator or representative, or person holding an office of 
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trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(Paragraph 3 has been superseded and annulled by 
12th amendment.) 

4. The congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes, which day shall be the same throughout the 
United States. 

5. Qualification*. — No person, except (1) a natural 
born citizen or a citizen of the United States at the 
time of the adoption of this constitution shall be eligible 
to the office of president; neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not have (2) attained to 
the age of thirty-five years, and (3) been fourteen years 
a resident within the United States. 

6. Vacancy. — In case of the removal of the president 
from office, or of his death, resignation or inablity to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the vice-president; and the con- 
gress may, by law, provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the president and vice- 
president, declaring what officer shall then act as presi- 
dent, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a president shall be elected. 

7. Salary. — The president shall, at stated times, re- 
ceive for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for which 
he shall have been elected; and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States, 
or any of them. 

8. Oath. — Before he enter on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath of affirmation: 
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" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of president of the United States; and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and de- 
fend the constitution of the United States." 

Sectiok 2. — Powers. 

1. The president shall be (1) commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several States, when called into the actual 
service of the United States. He may (2) require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices; and he shall (3) 
have power to grant reprieves and pardon for offences 
against the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 

2. He shall (4) have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur; and he shall (5) 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate shall appoint, (a) ambassadors, (&) other pub- 
lic ministers and consuls, (c) judges of the supreme 
court, and (d) all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law. But the 
congress may, by law, vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper, in the president 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments. 

3. The president shall (6) have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the 
senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at 
the end of their next session. 
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Section 3. 

1'. He shall, from time to time, (7) give to the con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and (8) 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient. He may, (9) on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either 
of them; and in case of disagreement between them 
with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
(10) adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper. He shall (11) receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers. He shall (12) take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed; and shall (13) commission all the 
officers of the United States. 

Section 4. — Impeachments. 

1. The president, vice-president and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery or 
other higher crimes or misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE IH.-Judicial. 

Section 1. — Courts. 
1. The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts 
as the congress may, from time to time, ordain and 
establish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior; 
and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a 
compensation, which shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in office. 

Section 2. — Jueisdiction. 
1. Extent. — The judicial power shall extend to (1) all 
cases in law and equity arising under this constitution, 
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the laws of the United States and treaties made, or 
which shall be made under their authority; to (2) all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and ^consuls; to (3) all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to (4) controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies (5) between two 
or more States; (6) between a State and citizens of an- 
other State; (7) between citizens of different States; (8) 
between citizens of the same State claiming lands under 
grants of different States and (9) between a State, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or sub- 
jects. 

2. Original and appellate. — In all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be party, the supreme 
court shall have orginal jurisdiction. In all the other 
cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the congress 
may make. 

3. Criminal. — The trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
be held in the State where the said crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within any 
State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
congress may by law have directed. 

Section 3. — Treason. 

1. Definition and proof . — Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war against them or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless 
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on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court. 

2. Limit. — The congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason; but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except dur- 
ing the life of the person attained. 

ARTICLE IV.— Relations of States. 

Section 1. — Public Eecords. 

1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of 
every other State; and the congress may, by general laws, 
prescribe the manner in which such acts, records and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section 2. — Eights of Citizens. 

1. In other States. — The citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States. 

2. Extradition. — A person charged in any State with 
treason, felony or other crime, who shall flee from jus- 
tice, and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the executive authority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. A relic of slavery. — No person held to service or 
labor in one State under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such services or labor; but 
shall be delivered upon claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 
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Section 3.r— New States and Territories. 

1. New States. — New States may be admitted by the 
congress into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 
States, or parts of States, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of the 
congress. 

2. Territories. — The congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of, and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting, the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States; and nothing in this constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4. — National Protection. 

1. The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this union a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion; and, on applica- 
tion of the legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened), against domestic vio- 
lence. 

ARTICLE Y.— Amendments. 

1. The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this constitution; or, on the applications of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, in either 
«ase, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
gA \;his constitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or in conventions of 
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three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by congress; provided that 
no amendment, which may be made prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clause in the ninth 
section of the first article, and that no State without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
senate. 

ARTICLE VI.— Sundry Provisions. 

1. National debts. — All debts contracted and engage- 
ments entered into before the adoption of this constitu- 
tion shall be as valid against the United States under 
this constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. National law supreme. — This constitution, and 
the laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

3. Oaths. — The senators and representatives before 
mentioned, and members of the several State legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation to support this constitution; but no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII.— Establishment. 

1. The ratification of the conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this constitu- 
tion between the States so ratifying the same. 
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[Constitution ratified by States 1787—1790.] 

AMENDMENTS. 

I.— Freedom of Religion, Speech, and Petition. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances. — 
(1791.) 

II.— Arms. 

A well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed.— +(1791.) 

III.— Quartering of Soldiers. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. — (1791. ) 

IV.— Search Warrants. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, paper and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated; and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. — (1791.) 

V.— Criminal Proceedings. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
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service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any 
criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. — (1791.) 

VI.— Criminal Proceedings. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law; and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defence. (1791.) 

VII.— Trial by Jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved; and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the common law. 
—(1791.) 

VIII.— Excessive Punishment. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
(1791.) J 

IX.— Bights Not Named. 

The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights 
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shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. — (1791.) 

X.— Powers Reserved. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution, nor prohibited to it by the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people. — 
(1791.) 

XL— Suits against States. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States 
by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign State.— (1798.) 

XII.— Election of President. 

1. The electors shall meet in their respective State, 
and vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one 
of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. They shall name in their bal- 
lots the persons voted for as president, and in distinct 
ballots the person voted for as vice-president; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as presi- 
dent, and for all persons voted for as vice-president, and 
of the njimber of votes for each; which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the president 
of the senate. The president of the senate shall, in the 
presence of the senate and house of representatives, open 
all of the certificates, and the votes shall be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes for 
president shall be president, if such number be a ma- 
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jority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
no person have such majority, then from the persons 
having the highest number, not exceeding three, on the 
list of those voted for as president, the house of repre- 
sentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the presi- 
dent. But in choosing the president, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each State hav- 
ing one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the house of representatives shall not choose a 
president, whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March next follow- 
ing, then the vice-president shall act as president as in 
case of death or other constitutional disability of the 
president. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as 
vice-president shall be the vice-president, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list the. senate shall 
choose the vice-president. A quorum for the purpose 
shall consist of two-thirds of the number of senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
office of president shall be eligible to that of vice-presi- 
dent of the United States.— (1804.) 

XHI.-Slavery. 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have 
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been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. — {1865.) 

XIV.— Civil Bights. 

1. Civil rights. — All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of the citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

2. Apportionment of representatives. — Representa- 
tives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for 
the choice of electors for president and vice-president of 
the United States, representatives in congress, the 
executive and judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be re- 
duced in the proportion which the number of such male 
persons shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 
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3. Political disabilities. — No person shall be a senator 
or representative in congress, or elector of president and 
vice-president, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who hav- 
ing previously taken an oath as a member of congress, 
or as an officer of the United States, or as any member 
of any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or re- 
bellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But congress may, by a two-thirds 
vote of each house, remove such disability. 

4. Public debt. — The validity of the public debt of the 
United States authorized by law, including debts in- 
curred for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be 
questioned. But neither the United States nor any 
State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for loss or emancipation of any slave; 
but all such debts, obligations and claims shall be held 
illegal and void. 

5. The congress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this article. — 
(1868.) 

XV.— Suffrage. 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not .be denied or abridged by the United State s 
or by any State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

2. The congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. — (1870.) 
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We, the People of the State of New York, grateful to 
Almighty God for our freedom, in order to secure its 
blessings, do establish this Constitution. 

ARTICLE I.— Individual Bights. 

1. Disfranchisement. — No member of this State shall 
be disfranchised, or deprived of any of the rights or 
privileges secured to any citizen thereof, unless by the 
law of the land, or the judgment of his peers. 

2. Trial by jury. — The trial by jury in all cases in 
which it has been heretofore used shall remain inviolate 
forever; but a jury trial may be waived by the parties 
in all civil cases in the manner to be prescribed by law. 

3. Religious liberty. — The free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of religious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, shall forever be allowed in 
this State to all mankind ; and no person shall be ren- 
dered incompetent to be 3 witness on account of his 
opinions on. matters of religious belief ; but the liberty 
of conscience hereby secured shall not be so construed 
as to excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices 
inconsistent with the peace or safety of this State. 

(153) 
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4. Habeas corpus. — The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require its 
suspension. 

5. Bail, fines. — Excessive bail shall not be required 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor shall cruel and unusual 
punishments be inflicted, nor shall witnesses be un- 
reasonably detained. 

6. Grand jury. — No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital or otherwise infamous crime (except in 
cases of impeachment, and in cases of militia when in 
actual service, and the land and naval forces in time of 
war, or which this State may keep with the consent of 
Congress in time of peace, and in cases of petit larceny, 
under the regulation of the Legislature), unless on pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury, and in any 
trial in any court whatever the party accused shall be 
allowed to appear and defend in person and with coun- 
sel as in civil actions. No person shall be subject to be 
twice put in jeopardy for the same offence ; nor shall 
he be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without duo process of law ; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 

7. Private property and roads. — When private prop- 
erty shall be taken for any public use, the compensation 
to be made therefor, when such compensation is not 
made by the State, shall be ascertained by a jury or by 
not less than three commissioners appointed by a court 
of record, as shall be prescribed by law. Private roads 
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may be opened in the manner to be prescribed by law ; 
but in every case the necessity of the road and the 
amount of all damage to be sustained by the opening 
thereof shall be first determined by a jury of free- 
holders, and such amount, together with the expenses 
of the proceeding, shall be paid by the person to be 
benefited. General laws may be passed permitting the 
owners or occupants of agricultural lands to construct 
and maintain for the drainage thereof, necessary drains, 
ditches and dykes upon the lands of others, under 
proper restrictions and with just compensation, but no 
special laws shall be enacted for such purposes. 

8. Free speech and press. — Every citizen may freely 
speak, write and publish his sentiments on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of that right ; and no 
law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of 
speech or of the press. In all criminal prosecutions or 
indictments for libels, the truth may be given in evi- 
dence to the jury ; and if it shall appear to the jury that 
the matter charged as libellous is true, and was published 
with good motives and for justifiable ends, the party 
shall be acquitted ; and the jury shall have the right to 
determine the law and the fact. 

9. Petitions, divorces, lotteries. — No law shall be 
passed abridging the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the government, or any depart- 
ment thereof ; nor shall any divorce be granted otherwise 
than by duo judicial proceedings ; nor shall any lottery 
or the sale of lottery tickets, pool-selling, book-making, 
or any other kind of gambling hereafter be authorized 
or allowed within this State ; and the Legislature shall 
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pass appropriate laws to prevent offences against any of 
the provisions of this section. 

10. Property in lands. — The people of this State, in 
their right of sovereignty are deemed to possess the 
original and ultimate property in and to all lands within 
the jurisdiction of the State ; and all lands the title to 
which shall fail, from a defect of heirs, shall revert, or 
escheat to the people. 

11. Feudal tenures. — All feudal tenures of every 
description, with all their incidents, are declared to be 
abolished, saving, however, all rents and services certain 
which at any time heretofore have been lawfully created 
or reserved. 

12. Allodial tenure. — All lands within this State are 
declared to be allodial, so that, subject only to the 
liability to escheat, the entire and absolute property is 
vested in the owners, according to the nature of their 
respective estates. 

13. Limit of leases. — No lease or grant of agricultural 
land, for a longer period than twelve years, hereafter 
made, in which shall be reserved any rent or service of 
any kind, shall be valid. 

14. Fines, quarter-sales. — All fine, quarter-sales, or 
other like restraints upon alienation, reserved in any 
grant of land hereafter to be made, shall be void. 

15. Indian lands. — No purchase or contract for the 
sale of lands in this State, made since the 14th day of 
October, 1775 ; or which may hereafter be made, of, or 
with the Indians, shall be valid, unless made under the 
authority, and with the consent of the Legislature. 

16. Codification of laws. — Such parts of the common 
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law, and of the acts of the Legislature of the Colony of 
New York, as together did form the law of the said 
colony, on the 19th day of April, 1775, and the resolu- 
tions of the Congress of the said colony, and of the con- 
vention of the State of New York, in force on the 20th 
day of April, 1777, which have not since expired, or 
been repealed or altered ; and such acts of the Legisla- 
ture of this State as are now in force, shall be and con- 
tinue the law of this State, subject to such alterations 
as the Legislature shall make concerning the same. 
But all such parts of the common law, and such of the 
said acts, or parts thereof, as are repugnant to this 
Constitution, are hereby abrogated. 

17. Grants of lands. — All grants of land within this 
State, made by the king of Great Britain, or persons 
acting under his authority, after the 14th day of Octo- 
ber, 1775, shall be null and void ; but nothing con- 
tained in this Constitution shall affect any grants of 
land within this State, made by the authority of the 
said king or his predecessors, or shall annul any charters 
to bodies politic and corporate, by him or them made, 
before that day; or shall affect any such grants or 
charters since made by this State, or by persons acting 
under its authority ; or shall impair the obligation of 
any debts contracted by the State, or individuals, or 
bodies corporate, or any other rights of property, or any 
suits, actions, rights of action, or other proceedings in 
courts of justice. 

18. No limit to damages for death. — The right of 
action now existing to recover damages for injuries 
resulting in death, shall never be abrogated ; and the 
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amount recoverable shall not be subject to any statutory 
limitation. 

ARTICLE II.-Voters. 

1. Qualifications. — Every male citizen of the age of 
21 years, who shall have been a citizen for 90 days, and 
an inhabitant of this State one year next preceeding an 
election, and for the last four months a resident of the 
county, and for the last 30 days- a resident of the elec- 
tion district in which he may offer his vote, shall be 
entitled to vote at such election in the election dis- 
trict of which he shall at the time be a resident, and 
not elsewhere, for all officers that now are or here- 
after may be elective by the people, and upon all 
questions which may be submitted to the vote of the 
people ; provided that in time of war no elector in the 
actual military service of the State, or of the United 
States, in the army or navy thereof, shall be deprived 
of his vote by reason of his absence from such election 
district ; and the Legislature shall have power to pro- 
vide the manner in which and the time and place at 
which such absent electors may vote, and for the return 
and canvass of their votes in the election districts in 
which they respectively reside. 

2. Bribery. — No person who shall receive, accept, or 
offer to receive, or pay, offer or promise to pay, con- 
tribute, offer or promise to contribute to another, to be 
paid or used, any money or other valuable thing as a 
compensation or reward for the giving or withholding a 
vote at an election, or who shall make any promise to 
influence the giving or withholding any such vote, or 
who shall make or become directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in any bet or wager depending upon the result of 
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any election, shall yote at such election ; and npon 
challenge for such cause, the person so challenged, be- 
fore the officers authorized for that purpose shall receive 
his Tote, shall swear or affirm, before such officers that 
he has not received or offered, does not expect to receive, 
has not paid, offered or promised to pay, contributed, 
offered or promised to contribute to another, to be paid 
or used, any money or other valuable thing as a com- 
pensation or reward for the giving or withholding a vote 
at such election, and has not made any promise to in- 
fluence the giving or witholding of any such vote, nor 
made or become directly or indirectly interested in any 
bet or wager depending upon the result of such election. 
The Legislature shall enact laws excluding from the 
right of suffrage all persons convicted of bribery or of 
any infamous crime. 

3. Residence. — For the purpose of voting, no person 
shall be deemed to have gained or lost a residence, by 
reason of his presence or absence, while employed in the 
service of the United States ; nor while engaged in the 
navigation of tho waters of this State, or of the United 
States, or of tho high seas ; nor while a student of any 
seminary of learning ; nor while kept at any alms-house 
or other asylum, or institution wholly or partly sup- 
ported at publifc expense or by charity ; nor while con- 
fined in any public prison. 

4. Registration. — Laws shall be made for ascertain- 
ing, by proper proofs, the citizens who shall be entitled 
to the right of suffrage hereby established, and for the 
registration of voters ; which registration shall be com- 
pleted at least ten days before each election. Such 
registration shall not be required for town and village 
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elections except by express provision of law. In cities 
and villages having 5,000 inhabitants or more, according 
to the last preceding State enumeration of inhabitants, 
voters shall be registered upon personal application 
only ; but voters not residing in such cities or villages 
shall not be required to apply in person for registration 
at the first meeting of the officers having charge of the 
registry of voters. 

5. Election ty ballot. — All elections by the citizens, 
except for such town officers as may by law be directed 
to be otherwise chosen, shall be by ballot, or by such 
other method as may be prescribed by law, provided 
that secrecy in voting be preserved. 

6. Boards of registration. — All laws creating, regu- 
lating or affecting boards or officers charged with the 
duty of registering voters, or of distributing ballots at 
the polls to voters, or of receiving, recording or count- 
ing votes at elections, shall secure equal representation 
of the two political parties which, at the general election 
next preceding that for which such boards or officers 
are to serve, cast the highest and the next highest 
number of votes. All such boards and officers shall be 
appointed or elected in such manner, and upon the 
nomination of such representatives of said parties re- 
spectively, as the Legislature may direct. Existing 
laws on this subject shall continue until the Legislature 
shall otherwise provide. This section shall not apply 
to town meetings, or to village elections. 

ARTICLE III.— The Legislature. 

1. Two Houses. — The legislative power of this State 
shall be vested in the Senate and Assembly. 
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2. How constituted. — The Senate shall consist of 50 
members, except as hereinafter provided. The Sena- 
tors elected in the year 1895 shall hold their offices for 
three years, and their successors shall be chosen for two 
years. The Assembly shall consist of 150 members 
who shall be chosen for one year. 

3. Senate districts. — The State shall be divided into 
50 districts to be called Senate districts, each of which 
shall choose one Senator. The districts shall be num- 
bered from 1 to 50, inclusive.* 

4. How altered. — An enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the State shall be taken under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, during the months of May and June, 
in the year 1905, and in the same months every tenth 
yep*r thereafter ; and the said districts shall be so 
r peered by the Legislature at the first regular session 
after the return of every enumeration, that each Senate 
district shall contain as nearly as may be an equal num- 
ber of inhabitants, excluding aliens, and be in as com- 
pact form as practicable, and shall remain unaltered 
until the return of another enumeration, and shall at 
all times, consist of contiguous territory, and no county 
shall be divided in the formation of a Senate district 
except to make two or more Senate districts wholly in 
such county. No town, and no block in a city inclosed 
by streets or public ways, shall be divided in the forma- 
tion of Senate districts ; nor shall any district contain 
a greater excess in population over an adjoining dis- 
trict in the same county, than the population of a town 
or block therein, adjoining such district. Counties, 

* For existing Senate districts, see pages 62, 53, Northern's Civil Govern- 
ment. 
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towns or blocks which, from their location, may be 
included in either of two districts, shall be so placed as 
to make said districts most nearly equal in number of 
inhabitants, excluding aliens. 

No county shall have four or more Senators unless it 
shall have a full ratio for each Senator. No county 
shall have more than one-third of all the Senators; 
and no two counties or the territory thereof as now 
organized, which are adjoining counties, or which are 
separated only by public waters, shall have more than 
one-half of all the Senators. 

The ratio for apportioning Senators shall always be 
obtained by dividing the number of inhabitants, exclud- 
ing aliens, by fifty, and the Senate shall always be com- 
posed of fifty members, except that if any county 
having three or more Senators at the time of any appor- 
tionment shall be entitled on such ratio to an additional 
Senator or Senators, such additional Senator or Sena- 
tors shall be given to such county in addition to the 
fifty Senators, and the whole number of Senators shall 
be increased to that extent. 

5. Assembly districts. — The members of the Assembly 
shall be chosen by single districts, and shall be appor- 
tioned by the Legislature at the first regular session 
after the return of every enumeration among the several 
counties of the State, as nearly as may be according to 
the number of their respective inhabitants, excluding 
aliens. Every county heretofore established and sepa- 
rately organized, except the county of Hamilton, shall 
always be entitled to one member of Assembly, and no 
county shall hereafter be erected unless its population 
shall entitle it to a member. The county of Hamilton 
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shall elect with the county of Fulton, until the popula- 
tion of the county of Hamilton shall, according to the 
ratio, entitle it to a member. But the Legislature may 
abolish the said county of Hamilton and annex the 
territory thereof to some other county or counties. 

The quotient obtained by dividing the whole number 
of inhabitants of the State, excluding aliens, by the 
number of members of Assembly, shall be the ratio for 
apportionment, which shall be made as follows : One 
member of Assembly shall be apportioned to every 
county, including Fulton and Hamilton as one county, 
containing less than the ratio and one-half over. Two 
members shall be apportioned to every other county. 
The remaining members of assembly shall be appor- 
tioned to the counties having more than two ratios 
according to the number of inhabitants, excluding 
aliens. Members apportioned on remainders shall be 
apportioned to the counties having the highest remain- 
ders in the order thereof respectively. No county shall 
have more members of Assembly than a county having 
a greater number of inhabitants, excluding aliens.* 

In any county entitled to more than one member, the 
board of supervisors, and in any city embracing an 
entire county and having no board of supervisors, the 
common council, or if there be none, the body exercis- 
ing the powers of a common council, shall assemble on 
the second Tuesday of June, 1895, and at such times 
as the Legislature making an apportionment shall pre- 
scribe, and divide such counties into Assembly districts 
as nearly equal in number of inhabitants, excluding 

* For existing Assembly districts, see pages 58, 64, Northam's Civil Gov- 
ernment* 
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aliens, as may be, of convenient and contiguous ter- 
ritory in as compact form as practicable, each of which 
shall be wholly within a Senate district formed under 
the same apportionment, equal to the number of mem- 
bers of Assembly to which such county shall be entitled, 
and shall cause to be filed in the office of the Secretary 
of State and of the clerk of such county, a description 
of such districts, specifying the number of each dis- 
trict and of the inhabitants thereof, excluding aliens, 
according to the last preceding enumeration ; and such 
apportionment and districts shall remain unaltered 
until another enumeration shall be made, as herein 
provided ; but said division of the city of Brooklyn and 
the county of Kings to be made on the second Tuesday 
of June, 1895, shall be made by the common council 
of said city and the board <5f supervisors of said county, 
assembled in joint session. In counties having more 
than one Senate district, the same number of Assembly 
districts shall be put in each Senate district, unless the 
Assembly districts cannot be evenly divided among the 
Senate districts of any county, in which case one more 
Assembly district shall be put in the Senate district in 
such county having the largest, or one less Assembly dis- 
trict shall be put in the Senate district in such county 
having the smallest number of inhabitants, excluding 
aliens, as the case may require. No town, and no 
block in a city inclosed by streets or public ways, shall 
be divided in the formation of Assembly districts, nor 
shall any district contain a greater excess in population 
over an adjoining district in the same Senate district, 
than the population of a town or block therein adjoin- 
ing such Assembly district. Towns or blocks which, 
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from their location, may be included in either of two 
districts, shall be so placed as to make said districts 
most nearly equal in number of inhabitants, expluding 
aliens; but in the division of cities under the first 
apportionment, regard shall be had to the number of 
inhabitants, excluding aliens, of the election districts 
according to the State enumeration of 1892, so far as 
may be, instead of blocks. Nothing in this section 
shall prevent the division, at any time, of counties and 
towns, and the erection of new towns by the Legislature. 
An apportionment by the Legislature, or other body, 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court, at the 
suit of any citizen, under such reasonable regulations as 
the Legislature may prescribe ; and any court before 
which a cause may be pending involving an apportion- 
ment, shall give precedence thereto over all other causes 
and proceedings, and if said court be not in session it 
shall convene promptly for the disposition of the same. 

6. Salary of members. — Each member of the Legisla- 
ture shall receive for his services an annual salary of 
$1,500. The members of either house shall also receive 
the sum of one dollar for every ten miles they shall travel 
in going to and returning from their place of meeting, 
once in each session, on the most usual route. Sena- 
tors, when the Senate alone is convened in extraordin- 
ary session, or when serving as members of the Court 
for the trial of impeachments, and such members of 
the Assembly, not exceeding nine in number, as shall 
be appointed managers of an impeachment, shall receive 
an additional allowance of ten dollars a day. 

7. Prohibitions. — No member of the Legislature shall 
receive any civil appointment within this State, or the 
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Senate of the United States, from the Governor, the 
Governor and Senate, or from the Legislature, or from 
any city government, during the time for which he shall 
have been elected ; and all such appointments and all 
votes given for any such member for any such office or 
appointment shall be void. 

8. Disqualifications. — No person shall be eligible to 
the Legislature, who at the time of his election, is, or 
within 100 days previous thereto has been, a member of 
Congress, a civil or military officer under the United 
States, or an officer under any city government. And 
if any person shall, after his election as a member of 
the Legislature, be elected to Congress, or appointed to 
any office, civil or military, under the government of 
the United States, or under any city government, his 
acceptance thereof shall vacate his seat. 

9. Election. — The elections of Senators and Members 
of Assembly, pursuant to the provisions of this Consti- 
tution, shall be held on the Tuesday succeeding the 
first Monday of November, unless otherwise directed by 
the Legislature. 

10. Rules of the house. — A majority of each house 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. Each house 
shall determine the rules of its own proceedings, and 
be the judge of tjie elections, returns and qualifications 
of its own members ; shall choose its own officers ; and 
the Senate shall choose a temporary president to pre- 
side in case of the absence or impeachment of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, or when he shall refuse to act as 
president, or shall act as Governor. 

11. Journals. — Each house shall keep a journal of 
its proceedings, and publish the same, except such 
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parts as may require secrecy. The doors of each house 
shall be kept open, except when the public welfare shall 
require secrecy. Neither house shall, without the con- 
sent of the other, adjourn for more than two days. 

12. Privilege. — For any speech or debate in either 
house of the Legislature, the members shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

13. Bills. — Any bill may originate in either house 
of the Legislature, and all bills passed by one house 
may be amended by the other. 

14. Enacting clause. — The enacting clause of all bills 
shall be " The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows," 
and no law shall be enacted except by bill. 

15. Deliberate legislation. — No bill shall be passed or 
become a law unless it shall have been printed and 
upon the desks of the members, in its final form, at 
least three calendar legislative days prior to its final 
passage, unless the Governor, or the acting Governor, 
shall have certified to the necessity of its immediate 
passage, under his hand and the seal of the State ; nor 
shall any bill be passed or become a law, except by the 
assent of a majority of the members elected to each 
branch of the Legislature ; and upon the last reading 
of a bill, no amendment thereof shall be allowed, and 
the question upon its final passage shall be taken im- 
mediately thereafter, and the yeas and nays entered on 
the journal. 

16. Private bills. — No private or local bill, which 
may be passed by the Legislature, shall embrace more 
than one subject, and that shall be expressed in the 
title. 
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17. Restrictions. — No act shall be passed which shall 
provide that any existing law, or any part thereof, shall 
be made or deemed a part of said act, or which shall 
enact that any existing law, or part thereof, shall be 
applicable, except by inserting it in such act. 

18. Further restrictions. — The Legislature shall not 
pass a private or local bill in any of the following cases : 

Changing the names of persons. 

Laying out, opening, altering, working or discon- 
tinuing roads, highways or alleys, or for draining 
swamps or other low lands. 

Locating or changing county seats. 

Providing for changes of venue in civil or criminal 
cases. 

Incorporating villages. 

Providing for election of members of boards of super- 
visors. 

Selecting, drawing, summoning or impanelling grand 
or petit jurors. 

Regulating the rate of interest on money. 

The opening and conducting of elections or designat 
ing places of voting. 

Creating, increasing or decreasing fees, percentage oi 
allowances of public officers, during the term for which 
said officers are elected or appointed. 

Granting to any corporation, association or individ- 
ual the right to lay down railroad tracks. 

Granting to any private corporation, association or 
individual any exclusive privilege, immunity or fran- 
chise whatever. 

Providing for building bridges, and chartering com- 
panies for such purposes, except on the Hudson river 
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below Waterford, and on the East river, or over the 
waters forming a part of the boundaries of the State. 

The Legislature shall pass general laws providing for 
the cases enumerated in this section, and for all other 
cases which in its judgment may be provided for by 
general laws. But no law shall authorize the construc- 
tion or operation of a street railroad except upon the 
condition that the consent of the owners of one-half in 
value of the property bounded on, and the consent also 
of the local authorities having the control of, that por- 
tion of a street or highway upon which it is proposed 
to construct or operate such railroad be first obtained, 
or in case the consent of such property owners cannot 
be obtained, the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, in the department in which it is proposed to be 
constructed, may, upon application, appoint three com- 
missioners who shall determine, after a hearing of all 
parties interested, whether such railroad ought to be 
constructed or operated, and their determination, con- 
firmed by the court, may be taken in lieu of the consent 
of the property owners. 

19. Auditing. — The Legislature shall neither audit 
nor allow any private claim or account against the 
State, but may appropriate money to pay such claims 
as shall have been audited and allowed according to law. 

20. Two-third* vote. — The assent of two-thirds of the 
members elected to each branch of the Legislature shall 
be requisite to every bill appropriating the public 
moneys or property for local or private purposes. 

21. Appropriation*. — No money shall ever be paid 
out of the treasury of this State, or any of its funds, oi 
any of the funds under its management, except in pur- 
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suance of an appropriation by law; nor nnless such 
payment be made within two years next after the pas- 
sage of such appropriation act; and every such law 
making a new appropriation, or continuing or reviving 
an appropriation, shall distinctly specify the sum ap- 
propriated, and the object to which it is to be applied ; 
and it shall not be sufficient for such law to refer to any 
other law to fix such sum. 

22. Extraneous provisions. — No provision or enact- 
ment shall be embraced in the annual appropriation or 
supply bill, unless it relates specifically to some particu- 
lar appropriation in the bill; and any such provision 
or enactment shall be limited in its operation to such 
appropriation. 

23. Revised statutes. — Sections 17 and 18 of this 
article shall not apply to any bill, or the amendments to 
any bill, which shall be reported to the Legislature by 
commissioners who have been appointed pursuant to 
law to revise the statutes. 

24. Tax hills. — Every law which imposes, continues 
or revives a tax shall distinctly slate the tax and the 
object to which it is to be applied, and it shall not be 
sufficient to refer to any other law to fix such tax or 
object. 

25. On the final passage, in either house of the Leg- 
islature, of any act which imposes, continues or revives 
a tax, or creates a debt or charge, or makes, continues 
or revives any appropriation of public or trust money 
or property, or releases, discharges or commutes any 
claim or demand of the State, the question shall be 
taken by yeas and nays, which shall be duly entered 
upon the journals, and three-fifths of all the members 
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elected to either house shall, in all such cases, be neces- 
sary to constitute a quorum therein. 

26. Supervisors. — There shall be in the several coun- 
ties, except in cities whose boundaries are the same as 
those of the county, a board of supervisors, to be com- 
posed of such members, and elected in such manner, 
and for such period, as is or may be provided by law. 
In any such city the duties and powers of a board of 
supervisors may be devolved upon the common council 
or board of aldermen thereof. 

27. Local legislation. — The Legislature shall, by gen- 
eral laws, confer upon the boards of supervisors of the 
several counties of the State such further powers of 
local legislation and administration as the Legislature 
may from time to time deem expedient. 

28. Compensation. — The Legislature shall not, nor 
shall the common council of any city, nor any board of 
supervisors, grant any extra compensation to any public 
officer, servant, agent or contractor. 

29. Prison-laior. — The Legislature shall, by law, 
provide for the occupation and employment of prisoners 
sentenced to the several State prisons, penitentiaries, 
jails and reformatories in the State ; and on and after 
the 1st day of January, in the year 1897, no person in 
any such prison, penitentiary, jail or reformatory, shall 
be required or allowed to work, while under sentence 
thereto, at any trade, industry or occupation, wherein 
or whereby his work, or the product or profit of his 
work, shall be farmed out, contracted, given or sold 
to any person, firm, association or corporation. This 
section shall not be construed to prevent the Legislature 
from providing that convicts may work for, and that 
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the products of their labor may be disposed of to, the 
State or any political division thereof, or for or to any 
public institution owned or managed and controlled by 
the State, or any political division thereof. 

ARTICLE IV.— Executive Department. 

1. Officers.— The executive power shall be vested in a 
Governor, who shall hold his office for two years ; a 
Lieutenant-Governor shall be chosen at the same time, 
and for the same term. The Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor elected next preceding the time when this 
section shall take effect, shall hold office until and in- 
cluding the 31st day of December, 1896, and their suc- 
cessors shall be chosen at the general election in that 
year. 

2. Eligibility. — No person shall be eligible to the 
office of Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, except a 
citizen of the United States, of the age of not less than 
30 years, and who shall have been five years next pre- 
ceding his election a resident of this State. 

3. Election. — The Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
shall be elected at the times and places of choosing mem- 
bers of the Assembly. The persons respectively having 
the highest number of votes for Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall be elected ; but in case two or more 
shall have an equal and the highest number of votes for 
Governor, or for Lieutenant-Governor, the two houses 
of the Legislature at its next annual session shall forth- 
with, by joint ballot, choose one of the said persons so 
having an equal and the highest number of votes for 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor. 

4. Duties of the Governor. — The Governor shall be 
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Commander-in-Chief of the military and naval forces 
of the State. He shall have power to convene the Leg- 
islature, or the Senate only, on extraordinary occasions. 
At extraordinary sessions no subject shall be acted upon, 
except such as the Governor may recommend for con- 
sideration. He shall communicate by message to the 
Legislature at every session the condition of the State, 
and recommend such matters to it as he shall judge 
expedient. He shall transact all necessary business 
with the officers of the government, civil and military. 
He shall expedite all such measures as may be resolved 
upon by the Legislature, and shall take care that the 
laws are faithfully executed. He shall receive for his 
services an annual salary of $10,000, and there shall be 
provided for his use a suitable and furnished executive 
residence. 

5. Pardons. — The Governor shall have the power to 
grant reprieves, commutations and pardons after con- 
viction, for all offences except treason and cases of 
impeachment, upon such conditions and with such 
restrictions and limitations, as he may think proper, 
subject to such regulations as may be provided by law 
relative to the manner of applying for pardons. Upon 
conviction for treason, he shall have power to suspend 
the execution of the sentence, until the case shall be 
reported to the Legislature at its next meeting, when 
the Legislature shall either pardon, or commute the 
sentence, direct the execution of the sentence, or grant 
a further reprieve. He shall annually communicate to 
the Legislature each case of reprieve, commutation or 
pardon granted, stating the name of the convict, the 
crime of which he was convicted, the sentence and its 
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date, and the date of the commutation, pardon or re- 
prieve. 

6. Power may devolve on the Lt. Gov. — In case of im- 
peachment of the Governor, or his removal from office, 
death, inability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, resignation, or absence from the State, 
the powers and duties of the office shall devolve upon 
the Lieutenant-Governor for the residue of the term, or 
until the disability shall cease. But when the Gover- 
nor shall, with the consent of the Legislature, be out of 
the State, in time of war, at the head of a military 
force thereof, he shall continue commander-in-chief of 
all the military force of the State. 

7. Duties of Lt. Governor. — The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor shall possess the same qualifications of eligibility for 
office as the Governor. He shall be president of the 
Senate, but shall have only a casting vote therein. If 
during a vacancy of the office of Governor, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall be impeached, displaced, resign, die, 
or become incapable of performing the duties of his 
office, or be absent from the State, the President of the 
Senate shall act as Governor until the vacancy be filled 
or the disability shall cease ; and if the President <& 
the Senate for any of the above causes shall become 
incapable of performing the duties pertaining to the 
office of Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly shall 
act as Governor until the vacancy be filled or the dis- 
ability shall cease. 

8. Salary. — The Lieutenant-Governor shall receive 
for his services an annual salary of $5,000, and shall not 
receive or be entitled to any other compensation, fee or 
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perquisite, for any duty or service he may be required 
to perform by the Constitution or by law. 

9. The veto. — Every bill which shall have passed the 
Senate and Assembly shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the Governor ; if he approve, he shall sign 
it ; but if not, he shall return it with his objections to 
the house in which it shall have originated, which shall 
enter the objections at large on the journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of the members elected to that house shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent together with the 
objections to the other house by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered ; and if approved by two-thirds of the 
members elected to that house, it shall become a law 
notwithstanding the objections of the Governor. In all 
such cases, the votes in both houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the members voting 
shall be entered on the journal of each house respec- 
tively. If any bill shall not be returned by the Gover- 
nor within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Legisla- 
ture shall, by their adjournment, prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not become a law without the ap- 
proval of the Governor. No bill shall become a law 
after the final adjournment of the Legislature, unless 
approved by the Governor within thirty days after such 
adjournment. If any bill presented to the Governor 
contain several items of appropriation of money, he may 
object to one or more of such items while approving of 
the other portion of the bill. In such case, he shall 
append to the bill, at the time of signing it, a statement 
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of the items to which he objects ; and the appropriation 
so objected to shall not take effect. If the Legislature 
be in session, he shall transmit to the house in which 
the bill originated a copy of such statement, and the 
items objected to shall be separately reconsidered. If 
on reconsideration one or more of such items be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the members elected to each 
house, the same shall be part of the law, notwithstand- 
ing the objections of the Governor. All the provisions 
of this section, in relation to bills not approved by the 
Governor, shall apply in cases in which he shall with- 
hold his approval from any item or items contained in 
a bill appropriating money. . 

ARTICLE V.~ Other State Officers. 

1. Bhction. — The Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Attorney-General and State Engineer and 
Surveyor shall be chosen at a general election, at the 
times and places of electing the Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and shall hold their offices for two years, 
except as provided in section two of this article. Each 
of the officers in this article named, excepting the 
Speaker of the Assembly, shall at stated times during 
his continuance in office, receive for his services a com- 

. pensation which shall not be increased or diminished 
during the term for which he shall have been elected ; 
nor shall he receive to his use any fees or perquisites 
of office or other compensation. No person shall be 
elected to the office of State Engineer and Surveyor 
who is not a practical civil engineer. 

2. The first election of the Secretary of State, Comp- 
troller, Treasurer, Attorney-General and State Engineer 
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and Surveyor, pursuant to this article shall be held in 
the year 1895, and their terms of office shall begin on 
the 1st day of January following, and shall be for three 
years. At the general election in the year 1898, and 
every two years thereafter, their successors shall be 
chosen for the term of two years. 

3. Superintendent of Public Works. — The Superin- 
tendent of Public Works shall be appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and hold his office until the end of tho term of 
the Governor by whom he was nominated, and until his 
successor is appointed and qualified. He shall receive 
a compensation to be fixed by law. He shall be required 
by law to give security for the faithful execution of his 
office before entering upon the duties thereof. He 
shall be charged with the execution of all laws relating 
to the repair and navigation of the canals, and also of 
those relating to the construction and improvement of 
the canals, except so far as the execution of the laws 
relating to such construction or improvement shall be 
confided to the State Engineer and Surveyor ; subject 
to the control of the Legislature, he shall make the rules 
and regulations for the navigation or use of the canals. 
He may be suspended or removed from office by the 
Governor, whenever, in his judgment, the public inter- 
est shall so require ; but in case of the removal of such 
Superintendent of Public Works from office, the Gover- 
nor shall file with the Secretary of State a statement of 
the cause of such removal, and shall report such removal 
and the cause thereof to the Legislature at its next session. 
The Superintendent of Public Works shall appoint not 
more than three assistant superintendents, whose duties 
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shall be prescribed by him, subject to modification by 
the Legislature, and who shall receive for their services 
a compensation to be fixed by law. They shall hold 
their office for three years, subject to suspension or 
removal by the Superintendent of Public Works, when- 
ever, in his judgment, the public interest shall so require. 
Any vacancy in the office of any such assistant superin- 
tendent shall be filled for the remainder of the term for 
which he was appointed, by the Superintendent of 
Public Works ; but in case of the suspension or removal 
of any such assistant superintendent by him, he shall at 
once report to the Governor, in writing, the cause of 
such removal. All other persons employed in the care 
and management of the canals, except collectors of tolls, 
and those in the department of the State Engineer and 
Surveyor, shall be appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Works, and be subject to suspension or removal 
by him. The Superintendent of Public Works shall 
perform all the duties of the former Canal Commis- 
sioners, and Board of Canal Commissioners, as now 
declared by law, until otherwise provided by the Legisla- 
ture. The Governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall have power to fill vacancies in 
the office of Superintendent of Public Works \ if the 
Senate be not in session, he may grant commissions 
which shall expire at the end of the next succeeding 
session of the Senate. 

4. Supt. of State Prisons. — A Superintendent of 
State Prisons shall be appointed by the Governor, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and hold 
his office for five years, unless sooner removed ; he 
shall give security in such amount, and with such 
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sureties as shall be required by law for the faithful 
discharge of his duties ; he shall have the superintend- 
ence* management and control of State prisons, subject 
to such laws as now exist or may hereafter be enacted ; 
he shall appoint the agents, wardens, physicians and 
chaplains of the prisons. The agent and warden of 
each prison shall appoint all other officers of such 
prison, except the clerk, subject to the approval of the 
same by the Superintendent. The Comptroller shall 
appoint the clerks of the prisons. The Superintendent 
shall have all the powers and perform all the duties not 
inconsistent herewith, which were formerly had and 
performed by the Inspectors of State Prisons. The 
Governor may remove tho Superintendent for cause at 
any time, giving to him a copy of the charges against 
him, and an opportunity to be heard in his defence. 

5. Commissioners of the Land Office. — The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Speaker of the Assembly, Secretary of 
State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney-General and 
State Engineer and Surveyor shall be the Commissioners 
of theLand Office. The Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary 
of State, Comptroller, Treasurer and Attorney- General 
phall be the Commissioners of the Canal Fund. The 
Canal Board shall consist of the Commissioners of the 
Canal Fund, the State Engineer and Surveyor and the 
Superintendent of Public Works. 

6. Powers and duties. — The powers and duties of the 
respective boards, and of the several officers in this 
article mentioned, shall be such as now are or hereafter 
may be prescribed by law. 

7. Treasurer may be suspended. — The Treasurer may 
be suspended from office by the Governor, during the 
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recess of the Legislature, and until 30 days after the 
commencement of the next session of the Legislature, 
whenever it shall appear to him that such Treasurer 
has, in any particular, violated his duty. The Gover- 
nor shall appoint a competent person to discharge the 
duties of the office during such suspension of the 
Treasurer. 

8. Certain offices abolished. — All offices for the weigh- 
ing, gauging, measuring, culling or inspecting any 
merchandise, produce, manufacture or commodity what- 
ever, are hereby abolished; and no such office shall 
hereafter be created by law ; but nothing in this section 
contained shall abrogate any office created for the pur- 
pose of protecting the public health or the interests of 
the State in its property, revenue, tolls or purchases, 
or of supplying the people with correct standards of 
weights and measures, or shall prevent the creation of 
any such office for such purposes hereafter. 

9. Civil service examinations, — Appointments and 
promotions in the civil service of the State, and of all 
the civil divisions thereof, including cities and villages, 
shall be made according to merit and fitness to 
be ascertained, so far as practicable, by examination 
which, so far as practicable, shall be competitive ; 
provided, however, that honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors from the army and navy of the United 
States in the late civil war, who are citizens and resi- 
dents of this State, shall be entitled to preference in 
appointment and promotion, without regard to their 
standing on any list from which such appointment or 
promotion may be made. Laws shall be made to pro- 
vide for the enforcement of this section. 
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ARTICLE Vl.-Judiciary. 

1. The Supreme Court. — The Supreme Court is con- 
tinued with general jurisdiction in law and equity, 
subject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeals as now is or may be prescribed by law not 
inconsistent with this article. The existing judicial 
districts of the State are continued until changed as 
hereinafter provided.* The Supreme court shall con- 
sist of the Justices now in office, and of the Judges 
transferred thereto by the fifth section of this article, 
all of whom shall continue to be Justices of the Suprema 
Court during their respective terms, and of 12 additional 
Justices who shall reside in and be chosen by the 
electors of, the several existing judicial districts, 3 in the 
first district, 3 in the second, and 1 in each of the other 
districts ; and of their successors. The successors of 
said Justices shall be chosen by the electors of their 
respective judicial districts. The Legislature may alter 
the judicial districts once after every enumeration 
under the Constitution, of the inhabitants of the State, 
and thereupon reapportion the Justices to be there- 
after elected in the districts so altered. 

2. Judicial departments. — The Legislature shall 
divide the State into 4 judicial departments. The 1st 
department shall consist of the county of New York ; 
the others shall be bounded by county lines, and be 
compact and equal in population as nearly as may be. 
Once every ten years the Legislature may alter the 
judicial departments, but without increasing the num- 
ber thereof. 

* For existing judicial districts, see Northam's Civil Government, pp. 
xi., 81, 82. 
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There shall be an Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, consisting of 7 Justices in the first department, 
and of 5 Justices in each of the other departments. In 
each department 4 shall constitute a quorum, and the 
concurrence of 3 shall be necessary to a decision. No 
more than 5 Justices shall sit in any case. 

From all the Justices elected to the Supreme Court 
the Governor shall designate those who shall constitute 
the Appellate Division in each department; and he 
shall designate the presiding Justice thereof, who shall 
act as such during his term of office, and shall be a 
resident of the department. The other Justices shall 
be designated for terms of 5 years, or the unexpired por- 
tions of their respective terms of office, if less than 5 
years. From time to time as the terms of such desig- 
nations expire, or vacancies occur, he shall make new 
designations. He may also make temporary designa- 
tions in case of the absence or inability to act, of any 
Justice in the Appellate Division. A majority of the 
Justices designated to sit in the Appellate Division in 
each department shall be residents of the department. 
Whenever the Appellate Division in any department 
shall be unable to dispose of its business within a reason- 
able time, a majority of the presiding Justices of the 
several departments at a meeting called by the presiding 
Justice of the department in arrears may transfer any 
pending appeals from such department to any other 
department for hearing and determination. No Justice 
of the Appellate Division shall exercise any of the powers 
of a Justice of the Supremo Court, other than those of a 
Justice out of court, and those pertaining to the Appel- 
late Division or to the hearing and decision of motions 
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submitted by consent of council; From and after the 
last day of December, 1895, the Appellate Division shall 
have the jurisdiction now exercised by the Supreme Court 
at its General Terms, and by the General Terms of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the City and County of 
New York, the Superior Court of the City of New 
York, the Superior Court of Buffaio and the City Court 
of Brooklyn, and such additional jurisdiction as may be 
conferred by the Legislature. It shall have power to 
appoint and remove a reporter. 

The Justices of the Appellate Division in each depart- 
ment shall have power to fix the times and places for 
holding Special and Trial Terms therein, and to assign 
the Justices in the departments to hold such terms ; or 
to make rules therefor. 

3. Equity cases. — No Judge or Justice shall sit in 
the Appellate Division or in the Court of Appeals in 
review of a decision made by him or by any court of 
which he was at the time a sitting member. The testi- 
mony in equity cases shall be taken in like manner as 
in cases at law ; and, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, the Legislature shall have the same power to 
alter and regulate the jurisdiction and proceedings in 
law and in equity that it has heretofore exercised. 

4. Term of office. — The official terms of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court shall be 14 years from and in- 
eluding the first day of January next after their elec- 
tion. When a vacancy shall occur otherwise than by 
expiration of term in the office of Justice of the Su- 
preme Court the same shall be filled for a full term, at 
the next general election, happening not less than 3 
months after such vacancy occurs; and, until the 
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vacancy Bhall be so filled, the Governor by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, if the Senate shall 
be in session, or if not in session the Governor, may 
fill such vacancy by appointment, which shall continue 
until and including the last day of December next after 
the election at which the vacancy shall be filled. 

5. Abolishment of courts. — The Superior Court of 
the City of New York, the Court of Common Pleas for 
the City and County of New York, the Superior Court 
of Buffalo, and the City Court of Brooklyn, are abol- 
ished from and after the 1st day of January, 1896, and 
thereupon the seals, records, papers and documents of 
or belonging to such courts, shall be deposited in the 
offices of the Clerks of the several counties in which 
said courts now exist ; and all actions and proceedings 
then pending in such courts shall be transferred to the 
Supreme Court for hearing and determination. The 
Judges of said courts in office on the 1st day of Janu- 
ary, 1896, shall, for the remainder of the terms for 
which they were elected or appointed, be Justices of the 
Supreme Court ; but they shall sit only in the counties 
in which they were elected or appointed. Their sala- 
ries shall be paid by the said counties respectively, and 
shall be the same as the salaries of the other Justices of 
the Supreme Court residing in the same counties. 
Their successors shall be elected as Justices of the 
Supreme Court by the electors of the judicial districts 
in which they respectively reside. 

The jurisdiction now exercised by the several courts 
hereby abolished, shall be vested in the Supreme Court. 
Appeals from inferior and local courts now heard in the 
Court of Common Pleas for the City and County of 
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New York and the Superior Court of Buffalo, shall be 
heard in the Supreme Court in such manner and by 
such Justice or Justices as the Appellate Divisions in 
the respective departments which include New York 
and Buffalo shall direct, unless otherwise provided by 
the Legislature. 

6. Jurisdiction. — Circuit Courts and Courts of Oyer 
and Terminer are abolished from and after the last day 
of December, 1895. All their jurisdiction shall there- 
upon be vested in the Supreme Court, and all actions 
and proceedings then pending in such courts shall be 
transferred to the Supreme Court for hearing and de- 
termination. Any Justice of the Supreme Court, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this article, may hold 
court in any county. 

7. The Court of Appeals. — The Court of Appeals is 
continued. It shall' consist of the Chief Judge and 
Associate Judges now in office, who shall hold their 
offices until the expiration of their respective terms, and 
their successors, who shall be chosen by the electors of 
the State. The official terms of the Chief Judge and 
Associate Judges sliall be 14 years from and including 
the 1st day of January next after their election. Five 
members of the court shall form a quorum, and the 
concurrence of four shall be necessary to a decision. The 
court shall have power to appoint and remove its repor- 
ter, clerk and attendants. 

8. Filling of vacancies. — When a vacancy shall occur 
otherwise than by expiration of term, in the office of 
Chief or Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals, the 
same shall be filled, for a full term, at the next general 
election happening not less than 3 months after such 
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vacancy occurs; and nntil the vacancy shall be so 
filled, the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, if the Senate shall be in session, or if not in 
session the Governor may fill such vacancy by appoint- 
ment. If any such appointment of Chief Judge shall 
be made from among the Associate Judges, a temporary 
appointment of Associate Judge shall be made in like 
manner ; but in such case, the person appointed Chief 
Judge shall not be deemed to vacate his office of Asso- 
ciate Judge any longer than until the expiration of his 
appointment as Chief Judge. The powers and juris- 
diction of the court shall not be suspended for want of 
appointment or election, when the number of Judges is 
sufficient to constitute a quorum. All appointments 
under this section shall continue until and including 
the last day of December next after the election at 
which the vacancy shall be filled. 

9. Limit to appeals. — After the last day of December, 
1895, the jurisdiction of the Court of Appeals, except 
where the judgment is of death, shall be limited to the 
review of questions of law. No unanimous decision of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court that there 
is evidence supporting or tending to sustain a finding 
of fact or a verdict not directed by the court, shall be 
reviewed by the Court of Appeals. Except where the 
judgment is of death, appeals may be taken as of right, 
to said court only from judgments or orders entered 
upon decisions of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, finally determining actions or special proceed- 
ings, and from orders granting new trials on exceptions, 
where the appellants stipulate that upon affirmance 
judgment absolute shall be rendered against them. 
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The Appellate Division in any department may how- 
ever, allow an appeal upon any question of law which, 
in its opinion, ought to be reviewed by the Court of 
Appeals. 

. The Legislature may further restrict the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Appeals and the right of appeal thereto, 
but the right to appeal shall not depend upon the 
amount involved. 

The provisions of this section shall not apply to 
orders made or judgments rendered by any General 
Term before the last day of December, 1895, but appeals 
therefrom may be taken under existing provisions of 
law. 

10. Prohibitions. — The Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals and the Justices of the Supreme Court shall not 
hold any other office or public trust. All votes for any 
of them, for any other than a judicial office, given by 
the Legislature or the people, shall be void. 

11. Removal. — Judges of the Court of Appeals and 
Justices of the Supreme Court, may be removed by 
concurrent resolution of both houses of the Legislature, 
if two-thirds of all the members elected to each house 
concur therein. All other judicial officers, except Jus- 
tices of the Peace and judges or justices of inferior 
courts not of record, may be removed by the Senate, 
on the recommendation of the Governor, if two-thirds 
of all the members elected to the Senate concur therein. 
But no officer shall be removed by virtue of this section 
except for cause, which shall be entered on the journals, 
nor unless he shall have been served with a statement of 
the cause alleged, and shall have had an opportunity to 
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be heard. On the question of removal, the yeas and 
nays shall be entered on the journal. 

12. Salaries. — The Judges and Justices hereinbefore 
mentioned shall receive for their services a compensa- 
tion established by law, which shall not be increased or 
diminished during their official terms, except as pro- 
vided in section five of this article. No person shall 
hold the office of Judge or Justice of any court longer 
than until and including the last day of December next 
after he shall be 70 years of age. No Judge or Justice 
elected after the first day of January, 1894, shall be 
entitled to receive any compensation after the last day 
of December next after he shall be 70 years of age ; but 
the compensation every Judge of the Court of Appeals 
or Justice of the Supreme Court elected prior to the 
first day of January, 1894, whose term of office has 
been, or whose present term of office shall be, so 
abridged, and who shall have served as such Judge or 
Justice 10 years or more, shall be continued during the 
remainder of the term for which he was elected ; but 
any such Judge or Justice may, with his consent, be 
assigned by the Governor, from time to time, to any 
duty in the Supreme Court while his compensation is 
so continued. 

13. Impeachment. — The Assembly shall have the 
power of impeachment, by a vote of a majority of all 
the members elected. The Court for the Trial of Im- 
peachments shall be composed of the President of the 
Senate, the Senators, or the major part of them, and the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals, or the major part of 
them. On the trial of an impeachment against the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
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ernor shall not act as a member of the court. No 
judicial officer shall exercise his office, after articles of 
impeachment against him shall have been preferred to the 
Senate, until he shall have been acquitted. Before, the 
trial of an impeachment the members of the court shall 
take an oath or affirmation truly and impartially to try the 
impeachment according to the evidence, and no- person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present. Judgment in cases of im- 
peachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, or removal from office and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trustor profit under 
this State ; but the party impeached shall be liable to 
indictment and punishment according to law. 

14. County Courts. — The existing county courts are 
continued, and the Judges thereof now in office shall 
hold their offices until the expiration of their respective 
terms. In the county of Kings there shall be 2 County 
Judges and the additional County Judge shall be chosen 
at the next general election held after the adoption of 
this article. The successors of the several County 
Judges shall be chosen by the electors of the counties 
for the term of 6 years. County Courts shall have the 
powers and jurisdiction they now possess, and also 
original jurisdiction in actions for the recovery of money 
only, where the defendants reside in the county, and in 
which the complaint demands judgment for a sum 
not exceeding $2,000. The Legislature may hereafter 
enlarge or restrict the jurisdiction of the County Courts, 
provided however that their jurisdiction shall not be so 
extended as to authorize an action therein for the, 
recovery of money only, in which the sum demanded 
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exceeds $2,000, or in which any person not a resident 
of the county is a defendant. 

Courts of Sessions, except in the county of New York, 
are abolished from and after the last day of December, 
1895. All the jurisdiction of the Court of Sessions in 
each county, except the county of New York, shall 
thereupon be vested in the County Court thereof, and 
all- actions and proceedings then pending in such Courts 
of Sessions shall be transferred to said County Courts 
for hearing and determination. Every County Judge 
shall perform such duties as may be required by law. 
His salary shall be established by law, payable out of 
the county treasury. A County Judge of any county 
may hold County Courts in any other county when 
requested by the Judge of such other county. 

15. Surrogates 9 Courts. — The existing Surrogates' 
Courts are continued, and the Surrogates now in office 
shall hold their offices until the expiration of their 
terms. Their successors shall be chosen by thfe electors 
of their respective counties, and their terms of office 
shall be 6 years, except in the county of New York, 
where they shall continue to be 14 years. Surrogates 
and Surrogates' Courts shall have the jurisdiction and 
powers which the Surrogates and existing Surrogates' 
Courts now possess, until otherwise provided by the 
Legislature. The County Judge shall be Surrogate 
of his county, except where a separate Surrogate has 
been or shall be elected. In counties having a popu- 
lation exceeding 40,000, wherein there is no separate 
Surrogate, the Legislature may provide for the election 
of a separate officer to be Surrogate, whose term of 
office shall be 6 years. When the Surrogate shall be 
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elected as a separate officer his salary shall he established 
by law, payable out of the county treasury. No County 
Judge or Surrogate shall hold office longer than until 
and including the last day of December next after he 
shall be 70 years of age. Vacancies occurring in the 
office of County Judge or Surrogate shall be filled in 
the same manner as like vacancies occurring in the 
Supreme Court. The compensation of any County 
Judge or Surrogate shall not be increased or diminished 
during his term of office. For the relief of Surrogates' 
Courts the Legislature may confer upon the Supreme 
Court in any county having a population exceeding 
400,000, the powers and jurisdiction of Surrogates, with 
authority to try issues of fact by jury in probate cases. 

16. Vacancies. — The Legislature may, on application 
of the board of supervisors, provide for the election of 
local officers, not to exceed two in any county, to dis- 
charge the duties of County Judge and of Surrogate, in 
cases of their inability or of a vacancy, and in such other 
cases as may be provided by law, and to exercise such 
other powers in special cases as are or may be provided 
by law. 

17. Justices of the Peace. — The electors of the several 
towns shall, at their annual town meetings, or at such 
other time and in such manner as the Legislature 
may direct, elect Justices of the Peace, whose term of 
office shall be 4 years. In case of an election to fill a 
vacancy occurring before the expiration of a full term, 
they shall hold for the residue of the unexpired term. 
Their number and classification may be regulated by 
law. Justices of the Peace and judges or justices of 
inferior courts not of record, and their clerks, may be 
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removed for cause, after due notice and an opportunity 
of being heard, by such courts as are or may be pre- 
scribed by law. Justices of the Peace and District 
Court Justices may be elected in the different cities of 
this State in such manner, and with such powers, and 
for such terms, respectively, as are or shall be prescribed 
by law ; all other judicial officers in cities, whose elec- 
tion or appointment is not otherwise provided for in 
this article, shall be chosen by the electors of such cities, 
or appointed by some local authorities thereof. 

18. Local courts. — Inferior local courts of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction may be established by the Legisla- 
ture, but no inferior local court hereafter created shall 
be a court of record. The Legislature shall not here- 
after confer upon any inferior or local court of its 
creation, any equity jurisdiction or any greater jurisdic- 
tion in other respects than is conferred upon County 
Courts by or under this article. Except as herein 
otherwise provided, all judicial officers shall be elected 
or appointed at such times and in such manner as the 
Legislature may direct. 

19. Clerks. — Clerks of the several counties shall be 
clerks of the Supreme Court, with such powers and 
duties as shall be prescribed by law. The Justices of 
the Appellate Division in each department shall have 
power to appoint and to remove a clerk who shall keep his 
office at a place to be designated by said Justices. The 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals shall keep his office at 
the seat of government. The Clerk of the Court of 
Appeals and the clerks of the Appellate Division shall 
receive compensation to be established by law and paid 
out of the public treasury. 
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20. Compensation. — No judicial officer, except Jus- 
tices of the Peace, shall receive to his own use any fees 
or perquisites of office ; nor shall any Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, or Justice of the Supreme Court, or 
any County Judge or Surrogate hereafter elected in a 
county having a population exceeding 120,000, practise 
as an attorney or counselor in any court of record in 
this State, or act as referee. The Legislature may 
impose a similar prohibition upon County Judges and 
Surrogates in other counties. No one shall be eligible 
to the office of Judge of the Court of Appeals, Justice 
of the Supreme Court, or, except in the county of 
Hamilton, to the office of County Judge or Surrogate, 
who is not an attorney and counsellor of this State. 

21. Legal publications. — The Legislature shall pro- 
vide for the speedy publication of all statutes ; and 
shall regulate the reporting of the decisions of the 
courts ; but all laws and judicial decisions shall be free 
for publication by any person. 

22. Expiration of terms of office. — Justices of the 
Peace and other local judicial officers provided for in 
sections 17 and 18, in office when this article takes 
effect, shall hold their offices until the expiration of 
their respective terms. 

23. Special Sessions. — Courts of Special Sessions shall 
have such jurisdiction of offences of the grade of misde- 
meanors as may be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE: VH.-State Debts. 

1. State credit. — The credit of the State shall not in 
any manner be given or loaned to or in aid of any indi- 
vidual, association or corporation. 
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2. State debts. The State may, to meet casual deficits 
or failures in revenues, or for expenses not provided for, 
contract debts ; but such debts, direct or contingent, 
singly or in the aggregate, shall not at any time exceed 
$1,000,000 ; and the moneys arising from the loans 
creating such debts shall be applied to the purpose for 
which they were obtained, or to repay tho debts so con- 
tracted, and to no other purpose whatever. 

3. Emergencies. — In addition to the above limited 
power to contract debts, the State may contract debts to 
repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or defend the 
State in war ; but the money arising from the contract- 
ing of such debts shall be applied to the purpose for 
which it was raised, or to repay such debts, and to no 
other purpose whatever. 

4. Limits of legislative power. — Except the debts 
specified in sections 2 and 3 of this article, no debts 
shall hereafter be contracted by or on behalf of this 
State, unless Buch debt shall be authorized by a law, for 
some single work or object, to be distinctly specified 
therein ; and such law shall impose and provide for the 
collection of a direct annual tax to pay, and sufficient 
to pay, the interest on such debt as it falls due, and 
also to pay and discharge the principal of such debt 
within 18 years from the time of the contracting thereof. 
No such law shall take effect until it shall, at a general 
election, have been .submitted to the people, and have 
received a majority of all the votes cast for and against 
it at such election. On the final passage of such bill in 
either house of the Legislature, the question shall be 
taken by ayes and noes, to be duly entered on the jour- 
nals thereof, and shall be : " Shall this bill pass, and 
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ought the same to receive the sanction of the people ? " 
The Legislature may at any time, after the approval 
of such law by the people, if no debt shall have been 
contracted in pursuance thereof, repeal the same ; and 
may at any time, by law, forbid the contracting of any 
further debt or liability under such law ; but the tax 
imposed by such act, in proportion to the debt and 
liability which may have been contracted, in pursuance 
of such law, shall remain in force and be irrepealable, 
and be annually collected, until the proceeds thereof 
shall have made the provision hereinbefore specified to 
pay and discharge the interest and principal of such 
debt and liability. The money arising from any loan 
or stock creating such debt or liability shall be applied 
to the work or object specified in the act authorizing 
such debt or liability, or for the repayment of such debt 
or liability, and for no other purpose whatever. No 
such law shall be submitted to be voted on, within 3 
months after its passage, or at any general election when 
any other law, or any bill, or any amendment to the 
Gonstitution, shall be submitted to be voted for or 
against. 

5. Sinking funds. — The sinking funds provided for 
the payment of interest and the extinguishment of the 
principal of the debts of the State shall be separately 
kept and safely invested, and neither of them shall be 
appropriated or used in any manner other than for the 
specific purpose for which it shall have been provided. 

6. Limitation. — Neither the Legislature, canal board, 
nor any person or persons acting in behalf of the State, 
shall audit, allow, or pay any claim which, as between 
citizens of the State, would be barred by lapse of time. 
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This provision shall not be construed to repeal any 
statute fixing the time within which claims shall be 
presented or allowed, nor shall it extend to any claims 
duly presented within the time allowed by law, and 
prosecuted with due diligence from the time of such 
presentment. But if the claimant shall be under legal 
disability, the claim may be presented within two years 
after such disability is removed. 

7. The forest preserve. — The lands of the State, now 
owned or hereafter acquired, constituting the forest pre- 
serve as now fixed by law, shall be forever kept as wild 
forest lands. They shall not be leased, sold or ex- 
changed, or be taken by any corporation, public or pri- 
vate, nor shall the timber thereon be sold, removed or 
destroyed. 

8. Canals. — The Legislature shall not sell, lease or 
otherwise dispose of the Erie canal, the Oswego canal, 
the Ghamplain canal, the Cayuga and Seneca canal, or 
the Black Eiver canal ; but they shall remain the prop- 
erty of the State and under its management forever. 
The prohibition of lease, sale or other disposition herein 
contained, shall not apply to the canal known as the 
Main and Hamburg street canal, situated in the city of 
Buffalo, and which extends easterly from the westerly 
line of Main street to the westerly line of Hamburg 
street. All funds that may be derived from any lease, 
sale or other disposition of any canal shall be applied to 
the improvement, superintendence or repair of the 
remaining portion of the canals. 

9. No tolls. — No tolls shall hereafter be imposed on 
persons or property transported on the canals, but all 
boats navigating the canals, and the owners and masters 
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thereof, shall be subject to such laws and regulations as 
have been or may hereafter be enacted concerning the 
navigation of the canals. The Legislature shall annu- 
ally, by equitable taxes, make provision for the expenses 
of the superintendence and repairs of the canals. All 
contracts for work or materials on any canal shall be 
made with the persons who shall offer to do or provide 
the same at the lowest price, with adequate security for 
their performance. No extra compensation shall bo 
made to any contractor; but if, from any unforeseen 
cause, the terms of any contract shall prove to be unjust 
and oppressive, the canal board may, upon the applica- 
tion of the contractor, cancel such contract. 

10. Improvement of canals. — The canals may be 
improved in such manner as the Legislature shall pro- 
vide by law. A debt may be authorized for that pur- 
pose in the mode prescribed by section four of this 
article, or the cost of such improvement may be defrayed 
by the appropriation of funds from the State treasury, 
or by equitable annual tax. 

ARTICLE VIII.— Corporations. 

1. How created. — Corporations may be formed under 
general laws ; but shall not be created by special act, 
except for municipal purposes, and in cases where, in 
the judgment of the Legislature, the objects of the 
corporation cannot be attained under general laws. All 
general laws and special acts passed pursuant to this 
section may be altered from time to time or repealed. 

2. Debts. — Dues from corporations shall be secured 
by such individual liability of the corporators and 
Other means as may be prescribed by law. 
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3. Definition. — The term corporations as used in this 
article shall be construed to include all associations and 
joint-stock companies having any of the powers or priv- 
ileges of corporations not possessed by individuals or 
partnerships. And all corporations shall have the 
right to sue and shall be subject to be sued in all courts 
in like cases as natural persons. 

4. Bank charters. — The Legislature shall, by general 
law, conform all charters of savings banks, or institu- 
tions for savings, to a uniformity of powers, rights and 
liabilities, and all charters hereafter granted for such 
corporations shall be made to conform to such general 
law, and to such amendments as may be made thereto. 
And no such corporation shall have any capital stock, 
nor shall the trustees thereof, or any of them, have any 
interest whatever, direct or indirect, in the profits of 
such corporation ; and no director or trustee of any 
such bank or institution shall be interested in any loan 
or use of any money or property of such bank or insti- 
tution for savings. The Legislature shall have no 
power to pass any act granting any special charter for 
banking purposes ; but corporations or associations may 
be formed for such purposes under general laws. 

5. Specie payments. — The Legislature shall have no 
power to pass any law sanctioning in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, the suspension of specie payments, 
by any person, association or corporation, issuing bank 
notes of any description. 

6. Registry of Mils. — The Legislature shall provide 
by law for the registry of all bills or notes, issued or 
put in circulation as money, and shall require ample 
security for the redemption of the same in specie. 
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7. Stockholders rssponsille. — The stockholders of 
every corporation and joint-stock association for bank- 
ing purposes, shall be individually responsible to the 
amount of their respective share or shares of stock in 
any such corporation or association, for all its debts 
and liabilities of every kind. 

8. Insolvency. — In case of the insolvency of any bank 
or banking association, the billholders thereof shall be 
entitled to preference in payment, over all other credi- 
tors of such bank or association. 

9. State credit. — Neither the credit nor the money of 
the State shall be given or loaned to or in aid of any 
association, corporation or private undertaking. This 
section shall not, however, prevent the Legislature from 
making such provision for the education and support of 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, and juvenile delinquents, 
as to it may seem proper. Nor shall it apply to any 
fund or property now held, or which may. hereafter be 
held, by the State for educational purposes. 

10. Restrictions. — No county, city, town or village 
shall hereafter give any money or property, or loan its 
money or credit to or in aid of any individual, associa- 
tion or corporation, or become directly or indirectly the 
owner of stock in, or bonds of, any association or cor- 
poration ; nor shall any such county, city, town or vil- 
lage be allowed to incur any indebtedness except for 
county, city, town or village purposes. This section 
shall not prevent such county, city, town or village 
from making such provision for the aid or support of 
its poor as may be authorized by law. No county or 
city shall be allowed to become indebted for any purpose 
or in any manner to an amount which, including exist- 
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ing indebtedness, shall exceed 10 per centum of the 
assessed valuation of the real estate of such county or 
city subject to taxation, as it appeared by the assess- 
ment-rolls of said county or city on the last assessment 
for State or county taxes prior to the incurring of such 
indebtedness ; and all indebtedness in excess of such 
limitation, except such as may now exist, shall be abso- 
lutely void, except as herein otherwise provided. No 
county or city whose present indebtedness exceeds 10 
per centum of the assessed valuation of its real estate 
subject to taxation, shall be allowed to become indebted 
in any further amount until such indebtedness shall be 
reduced within such limit. This section shall not be 
construed to prevent the issuing of certificates of indebt- 
edness or revenue bonds issued in anticipation of the 
collection of taxes for amounts actually contained, or to 
be contained in the taxes for the year when such certifi- 
cates or revenue bonds are issued and payable out of 
such taxes. Nor shall this section be construed to pre- 
vent the issue of bonds to provide for the supply of 
water ; but the term of the bonds issued to provide the 
supply of water shall not exceed 20 years, and a sinking 
fund shall be created on the issuing of the said bonds 
for their redemption, by raising annually a sum which 
will produce an amount equal to the sum of the prin- 
cipal and interest of said bonds at their maturity. All 
certificates of indebtedness or revenue bonds issued in 
anticipation of the collection of taxes, which are not 
retired within 5 years after their date of issue, and bonds 
issued to provide for the supply of water, and any debt 
hereafter incurred by any portion or part of a city, if 
there shall be any such debt, shall be included in ascer- 
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taining the power of the city to become otherwise 
indebted. Whenever hereafter the boundaries of any 
city shall become the same as those of a county, the 
power of the county to become indebted shall cease, 
but the debt of the county at that time existing shall 
not be included as a part of the city debt. The amount 
hereafter to be raised by tax for county or city purposes, 
in any county containing a city of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, or any such city of this State, in addition to 
providing for the principal and interest of existing debt, 
shall not in the aggregate exceed in any one year 2 per 
centum of the assessed valuation of the real and personal 
estate of such county or city, to be ascertained as pre- 
scribed in this section in respect to county or city debt. 

1 1. State commissions. — The Legislature shall pro- 
vide for a State Board of Charities, which shall visit and 
inspect all institutions, whether State, county, munici- 
pal incorporated or not incorporated, which are of a 
charitable, eleemosynary, correctional or reformatory 
character, excepting only such institutions as are hereby 
made subject to the visitation and inspection of either 
of the commissions hereinafter mentioned, but includ- 
ing all reformatories except those in which adult males 
convicted of felony shall be confined ; a State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy, which shall visit and inspect all institu- 
tions, either public, or private, used for the care and 
treatment of the insane (not including institutions for 
epileptics or idiots) ; a State Commission of Prisons 
which shall visit and inspect all institutions used for the 
detention of sane adults charged with or convicted of 
crime, or detained as witnesses or debtors. 

12. Appointment — The members of the said board 
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and of the said commissions shall be appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate ; and any member may be removed from 
office by the Governor for cause, an opportunity hav- 
ing been given him to be heard in his defence. 

13. Existing laws. — Existing laws relating to institu- 
tions referred to in the foregoing sections and to their 
supervision and inspection, in so far as such laws are 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the Constitution, 
shall remain in force until amended or repealed by the 
Legislature. The visitation and inspection herein pro- 
vided for, shall not be exclusive of other visitation and 
inspection now authorized by law. 

14. Charitable institutions. — Nothing in this Consti- 
tution contained shall prevent the Legislature from 
making such provision for the education and support of 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, and juvenile delinquents, 
as to it may seem proper ; or prevent any county, city, 
town or village from providing for the care, support, 
maintenance and secular education, of inmates of orphan 
asylums, homes for dependent children or correctional 
institutions, whether under public or private control. 
Payments by counties, cities, towns and villages to 
charitable, eleemosynary, correctional and reformatory 
institutions, wholly or partly under private control, for 
care, support and maintenance, may be authorized, but 
shall not be required by the Legislature. No such pay- 
ments shall be made for any inmate of such institutions 
who is not received and retained therein pursuant to 
rules established by the State Board of Charities. Such 
rules shall be subject to the control of the Legislature 
by general laws. 
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15. Additional powers. — Commissioners of the State 
Board of Charities and commissioners of the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy, now holding office, shall be continued 
in office for the term for which they were appointed, 
respectively, unless the Legislature shall otherwise pro- 
vide. The Legislature may confer upon the commis- 
sioners and upon the board mentioned in the foregoing 
sections any additional powers that are not inconsistent 
with other provisions of the Constitution. 

ARTICLE IX.— Education. 

1. Free schools. — The Legislature shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a. system of free com- 
mon schools, wherein all the children of this State may 
be educated. 

2. Regents of the University. — The corporation cre- 
ated in the year 1784, under the name of The Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, is hereby 
continued under the name of The University of the 
State of New York. It shall be governed and its cor- 
porate powers, which may be increased, modified or 
diminished by the Legislature, shall be exercised, by 
not less than nine regents. 

3. How applied. — The capital of the common school 
fund, the capital of the literature fund, and the capital 
of the United States deposit fund, shall be respectively 
preserved inviolate. The revenue of the said common 
school fund shall be applied to the support of common 
schools; the revenue of the said literature fund shall 
be applied to the support of academies ; and the 
sum of $25,000 of the revenues of the United States 
deposit fund shall each year be appropriated to and 
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made part of the capital of the said common school 
fund. 

4. Sectarian appropriations. — Neither the State nor 
any subdivision thereof, shall use its property or credit 
or any pnblic money, or authorize or permit either to 
be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, 
other than for examination or inspection, of any school 
or institution of learning wholly or in part under the 
control or direction of any religious denomination, or 
in which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 

ARTICLE X.— County Officers. 

1. Flection of certain officers. — Sheriffs, clerks of 
counties, district attorneys, and registers in counties 
having registers, shall be chosen by the electors of 
the respective counties, once in every 3 years and as 
often as vacancies shall happen, except in the counties 
of New York and Kings, and in counties whose boun- 
daries are the same as those of a city, where such officers 
shall be chosen by the electors once in every 2 or 4 years 
as the Legislature shall direct. Sheriffs shall hold no 
other office, and be ineligible for the next term after the 
termination of their offices. They may be required by 
law to renew their security, from time to time ; and in 
default of giving such new security, their offices shall 
be deemed vacant. But the county shall never be 
made responsible for the acts of the sheriff. The Gov- 
ernor may remove any officer, in this section mentioned, 
within the term for which he shall have been elected ; 
giving to such officer a copy of the charges against him, 
and an opportunity of being heard in his defence. 

2. Election of other officers. — All county officers, whose 
election or appointment is not provided for by this 
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Constitution, shall be elected by the electors of the 
respective counties or appointed by the Boards of Super- 
visors, or other county authorities, as the Legislature 
shall direct. All city, town and village officers, whose 
election or appointment is not provided for by this 
Constitution, shall be elected by the electors of such 
cities, towns and villages, or of some division thereof, 
or appointed by such authorities thereof, as the Legis- 
lature shall designate for that purpose. All other 
officers, whose election or appointment is not provided 
for by this Constitution, and all officers, whose offices 
may hereafter be created by law, shall be elected by the 
people, or appointed, as the Legislature may direct. 

3. Term of office. — When the duration of any office is 
not provided by this Constitution, it may be declared 
by law, and if not so declared, such office shall be held 
during the pleasure of the authority making the appoint- 
ment. 

4. Time of election. — The time of electing all officers 
named in this article shall be prescribed by law. 

5. Vacancies. — The Legislature shall provide for fill- 
ing vacancies in office, and in case of elective officers, 
no person appointed to fill a vacancy shall hold his 
office by virtue of such appointment longer than the 
commencement of the political year next succeeding the 
first annual election after the happening of the vacancy. 

6. Political year. — The political year and legislative 
term shall begin on the 1st day of January ; and the 
Legislature shall, every year, assemble on the first 
Wednesday in January. 

7. Removal. — Provision shall be made by law for the 
removal for misconduct or malversation in office of all 
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officers, except judicial, whose powers and duties are 
not local or legislative and who shall be elected at gen- 
eral elections, and also for supplying vacancies created 
by such removal. 

8. Offices deemed vacant — The Legislature may de- 
clare the cases in which any office shall be deemed 
vacant when no provision is made for that purpose in 
this Constitution. 

9. Salaries. — No officer whose salary is fixed by the 
Constitution shall receive any additional compensation. 
Each of the other State officers named in the Constitu- 
tion shall, during his continuance in office, receive a 
compensation, to be fixed by law, which shall not be 
increased or diminished during the term for which he 
shall have been elected or appointed ; nor shall he 
receive to his use any fees or perquisites of office or 
other compensation. 

ARTICLE XL-Militia, 

1. How constituted. — All able-bodied male citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 45 years, who are residents 
of tbe State, shall constitute the militia, subject how- 
ever to such exemptions as are now, or may be hereafter 
created by the laws of the United States, or by the 
Legislature of this State. 

2. Enlistment. — The Legislature may provide for the 
enlistment into the active force of such other persons as 
may make application to be so enlisted. 

3. Organization. — The militia shall be organized and 
divided into such land and naval, and active and reserve 
forces, as the Legislature may deem proper, provided 
however that there shall be maintained at all times a 
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force of not less than 10,000 enlisted men, fully uni- 
formed, armed, equipped, disciplined and ready for 
active service. And it shall be the duty of the Legis- 
lature at each session to make sufficient appropriations 
for the maintenance thereof. 

4. Staff. — The Governor shall appoint the chiefs of 
the several staff departments, his aides-de-camp and 
military secretary, all of whom shall hold office during 
his pleasure, their commissions to expire with the term 
for which the Governor shall have been elected ; he 
shall also nominate, and with the consent of the Senate 
appoint, all major-generals. 

5. Other officers. — All other commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers shall be chosen or appointed in 
such manner as the Legislature may deem most condu- 
cive to the improvement of the militia, provided how- 
ever that no law shall be passed changing the existing 
mode of election and appointment unless two-thirds of 
the members present in each house shall concur therein. 

6. Commissions. — The commissioned officers shall be 
commissioned by the Governor as commander-in-chief. 
No commissioned officer shall be removed from office 
during the term for which he shall have been appointed 
or elected, unless by the Senate on the recommendation 
of the Governor, stating the grounds on which such 
removal is recommended, or by the sentence of a court- 
martial, or upon the findings of an examining board 
organized pursuant to law, or for absence without leave 
for a period of six months or more. 

ARTICLE XII.— Cities and Incorporated Villages. 

1. Organization. — It shall be the duty of the Legis- 
lature to provide for the organization of cities and 
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incorporated villages, and to restrict their power of taxa- 
tion, assessment, borrowing money, contracting debts, 
and loaning their credit, so as to prevent abuses in 
assessments, and in contracting debt by such municipal 
corporations. 

2. Classification. — All cities are classified according 
to the latest State enumeration, as from time to time 
made, as follows : The first class includes all cities hav- 
ing a population of 250,000, or more ; the second class, 
all cities having a population of 50,000 and less than 
250,000 ; the third class, all other cities. Laws relating 
to the property, affairs or government of cities, and the 
several departments thereof, are divided into general 
and special city laws ; general city laws are those which 
relate to all the cities of one or more classes ; special 
city laws are those which relate to a single city, or to 
less than all the cities of a class. Special city laws shall 
not be passed except in conformity with the provisions 
of this section. After any bill for a special city law, 
relating to a city, has been passed by both branches of 
the Legislature, the house in which it originated shall 
immediately transmit a certified copy thereof to the 
mayor of such city, and within 15 days thereafter the 
mayor shall return such bill to the house from which it 
was sent, or if the session of the Legislature at which 
such bill was passed has terminated, to the Governor, 
with the mayor's certificate thereon, stating whether 
the city has or has not accepted the same. 

In every city of the first class, the mayor, and in 
every other city, the mayor and the legislative body 
thereof concurrently, shall act for such city as to such 
bill ; but the Legislature may provide for the concur- 
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rence of the Legislative body in cities of the first class. 
The Legislature shall provide for a public notice and 
opportunity for a public hearing concerning any such 
bill in every city to which it relates, before action 
thereon. 

Such a bill, if it relates to more than one city, shall 
be transmitted to the mayor of each city to which it 
relates, and shall not be deemed accepted unless accepted 
as herein provided, by every such city. Whenever any 
such bill is accepted as herein provided, it shall be sub- 
ject as are other bills, to the action of the Governor. 
Whenever, during the session at which it was passed, 
any such bill is returned without the acceptance of 
the city or cities to which it relates, or within such 15 
days is not returned, it may nevertheless again be 
passed by both branches of the Legislature, and it shall 
then be subject as are other bills, to the action of the 
Governor. In every special city law which has been 
accepted by the city or cities to which it relates, the 
title shall be followed by the words "accepted by the 
city ", or " cities ", as the case may be ; in every such 
law which is passed without such acceptance, by the 
words "passed without the acceptance of the city", or 
" cities ", as the case may be. 

3. Elections. — All elections of city officers, including 
supervisors and judicial officers of inferior local courts, 
elected in any city or part of a city, and of county officers 
elected in the counties of New York and Kings, and in 
all counties whose boundaries are the same as those of a 
city, except to fill vacancies, shall be held on the Tues- 
day succeeding the first Monday in November in an odd- 
numbered year, and the term of every such officer shall 
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expire at the end of an odd-numbered year. The terms 
of office of all such officers, elected before the 1st day 
of January, 1895, whose successors have not then been 
elected, which under existing laws would expire with 
an even-numbered year, or in an odd-numbered year 
and before the end thereof, are extended to and includ- 
ing the last day of December next following the time 
when such terms would otherwise expire ; the terms of 
office of all such officers, which under existing laws 
would expire in an even-numbered year, and before the 
end thereof, are abridged so as to expire at the end of 
the preceding year. This section shall not apply to 
any city of the third class, or to elections of any judicial 
officer, except judges and justices of inferior local courts. 

ARTICLE XIII.— Oath of office. 

1. Form prescribed. — Members of the Legislature, 
and all officers, executive and judicial, except such 
inferior officers as shall be by law exempted shall, before 
they enter on the duties of their respective offices, take 
and subscribe the following oath or affirmation : " I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Constitution of 
the State of New York, and that I will faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office of , according 

to the best of my ability ; " and all such officers who 
shall have been chosen at any election shall, before they 
enter on the duties of their respective offices, take and 
subscribe the oath or affirmation above prescribed, 
together with the following addition thereto, as part 
thereof : 

" And I do further solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
have not directly or indirectly paid, offered or promised 
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to pay, contributed, or offered or promised to contribute 
any money or other valuable thing as a consideration or 
reward for the giving or withholding a vote at the elec- 
tion at which I was elected to said office, and have not 
made any promise to influence the giving or withhold- 
ing any such vote," and no other oath, declaration or 
test shall be required as a qualification for any office of 
public trust. 

2. Taking tribes. — Any person holding office under 
the laws of this State, who, except in payment of his 
legal salary, fees or perquisites, shall receive or consent 
to receive, directly or indirectly, any thing of value or 
of personal advantage, or the promise thereof, for per- 
forming or omitting to perform any official act, or with 
the express or implied understanding that his official 
action or omission to act is to be in any degree in- 
fluenced thereby, shall be deemed guilty of a felony. 
This section shall not affect the validity of any existing 
statute in relation to the offence of bribery. 

3. Offering bribes. — Any person who shall offer or 
promise a bribe to an officer, if it shall be received, 
shall be deemed guilty of a felony and liable to punish- 
ment, except as herein provided. No person offering a 
bribe shall, upon any prosecution of the officer for 
receiving such bribe, be privileged from testifying in 
relation thereto, and he shall not be liable to civil or 
criminal prosecution therefor, if he shall testify to the 
giving or offering of such bribe. Any person who shall 
offer or promise a bribe, if it be rejected by the officer 
to whom it was tendered, shall be deemed guilty of an 
attempt to bribe, which is hereby declared to be a 
felony. 
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4. Trial far bribery. — Any person charged with re- 
ceiving a bribe, or with offering or promising a bribe, 
shall be permitted to testify in his own behalf in any 
civil or criminal prosecution therefor. 

5. Railroad passes. — No public officer, or person 
elected or appointed to a public office, under the laws 
of this State, shall directly or indirectly ask, demand, 
accept, receive or consent to receive for his own use or 
benefit, or for the use or benefit of another, any free 
pass, free transportation, franking privilege or discrim- 
ination in passenger, telegraph or telephone rates, from 
any person or corporation, or make use of the same 
himself or in conjunction with another. A person who 
violates any provision of this section, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall forfeit his office at 
the suit of the Attorney-General. Any corporation, or 
officer or agent thereof, who shall offer or promise to a 
public officer, or person elected or appointed to a 
public office, any such free pass, free transportation, 
franking privilege or discrimination, shall also be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to punish- 
ment except as herein provided. No person, or officer 
or agent of a corporation giving any such free pass, free 
transportation, franking privilege or discrimination 
hereby prohibited, shall be privileged from testifying in 
relation thereto, and he shall not fee liable to civil or 
criminal prosecution therefor if fa* shall testify to the 
giving of the same. 

6. Prosecution. — Any District Attorney who shall 
fail faithfully to prosecute a person charged with the 
violation in his county of any provision of this article 
which may come to his knowledge, shall be removed 
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from office by the Governor, after due notice and an 
opportunity of being heard in his defence. The ex- 
penses which shall be incurred by any county, in 
investigating and prosecuting any charge of bribery or 
attempting to bribe any person' holding office under the 
laws of this State, within such county, or of receiving 
bribes by any such person in said county, shall be a 
charge against the State, and their payment by the 
State shall be provided for by law. 

ARTICLE XIV.— Amendments. 
1. How made. — Any amendment or amendments to 
this Constitution may be proposed in the Senate and 
Assembly; and if the same shall be agreed to by a 
majority of the members elected to each of the two 
houses, such proposed amendment or amendments shall 
be entered on their journals, with the yeas and nays 
taken thereon, and referred to the Legislature to be 
chosen at the next general election of Senators, and 
shall be published for three months previous to the 
time of making such choice ; and if in the Legislature 
so next chosen, as aforesaid, such proposed amend- 
ment or amendments shall be agreod to by a majority of 
all the members elected to each house, then it shall be 
the duty of the Legislature to submit such proposed 
amendment or amendments to the people for approval 
in such manner and at such times as the Legislature 
shall prescribe; and if the people shall approve and 
ratify such amendment or amendments by a majority 
of the electors voting thereon, such amendment or 
amendments shall become a part of the Constitution 
from and after the 1st day of January next after such 
approval. 
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2. Constitutional conventions. — At the general elec- 
tion to be held in the year 1916, and every 20th year 
thereafter, and also at such times as the Legislature may 
by law provide, the question, " Shall there be a con- 
vention to revise the Constitution and amend the same ? " 
shall be decided by the electors of the State ; and in 
case a majority of the electors voting thereon shall 
decide in favor of a convention for such purpose, the 
electors of every Senate district of the State, as then 
organized, shall elect 3 delegates at the next ensuing 
general election at which members of the Assembly 
shall be chosen, and the electors of the State voting at 
the same election shall elect 15 delegates-at-large. The 
delegates so elected shall convene at the capitol on the 
first Tuesday of April next ensuing after their election, 
and shall continue their session until the business of 
such convention shall have been completed. Every 
delegate shall receive for his services the same compen- 
sation and the same mileage as shall then be annually 
payable to the members of the Assembly. A majority 
of the convention shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and no amendment to the Con- 
stitution shall be submitted for approval to the electors 
as hereinafter provided, unless by the assent of a majority 
of all the delegates elected to the convention, the yeas 
and nays being entered on the journal to be kept. The 
convention shall have the power to appoint such officers, 
employes and assistants as it may deem necessary, and 
fix their compensation and to provide for the printing 
of its documents, journal and proceedings. The con- 
vention shall determine the rules of its own proceedings, 
choose its own officers, and be the judge of the election, 
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returns and qualifications of its members. In case of a 
vacancy, by death, resignation or other cause, of any 
district delegate elected to the convention, such vacancy 
shall be filled by a vote of the remaining delegates 
representing the district in which such vacancy occurs. 
If such vacancy occurs in the office of a delegate-at- 
large, such vacancy shall be filled by a vote of the 
remaining delegates-at-large. Any proposed constitu- 
tion or constitutional amendment which shall have been 
adopted by such convention, shall be submitted to a 
vote of the electors of the State at the time and in the 
manner provided by such convention, at an election 
which shall be held not less than 6 weeks after the 
adjournment of such convention. Upon the approval 
of such constitution or constitutional amendments, in 
the manner provided in the last preceding section, such 
constitution or constitutional amendment, shall go into 
effect on the first day of January next after such 
approval. 

3. Legislative amendments. — Any amendment pro- 
posed by a constitutional convention relating to the 
same subject as an amendment proposed by the Legis- 
lature, coincidently submitted to the people for approval 
at the general election held in the year 1894, or at any 
subsequent election, shall, if approved, be deemed to 
supersede the amendment so proposed by the Legislature. 

ARTICLE XV.— Date of Taking Effect. 

1. This Constitution shall be in force from and 
including the 1st day of January, 1895, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 
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common council 50, 171 

common law 21, 22 

common school fund 208 

commutation of sentences 173 

compensation, extra forbidden 171, 174, 206 

comptroller xvil, 60-62, 64, 176, 179 

contracts 136*, 137* 

confederation, articles of 4-6 

congress .^ 12,99,108,110,129-188,141 

congressional districts 26, 101, 130, 150 

congressmen-at-large 103 

constables 84,86,38,39 

game 34,37 

constitution, points of disagreement; compromises made ; population 
question ; State rights retained ; proportion of p ower in the 
election of a president 124*, 125*, 126* 
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district, definition of 23 
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revised statutes 170 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 

Books for New York Schools. 

1. A Descriptive Geography of the Umpire State. By C.W. Bardie*. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 126, with 25 outline maps on uniform scale, 5 relief maps, and 
125 illustrations. 75cts. 

The advance orders for this book exceeded any that have before been re- 
ceived for any of oar publications. Its most marked characteristic is its ap- 
peal to the eye. Its illustrations are abundant and typical, and its 25 outline 
maps on uniform scale, each making prominent one thing at a time, commend 
themselves at sight. No New York school can afford to be without it. 

t . A Brief History of the Empire State, for Schools and Families. By 
Wkllabd Hendrick, A.M. Cloth, small 4to, pp. 201. 75 cents. 

This book has proved one of the great successes, more than three hun- 
dred schools having officially adopted it. This subject has been made a 
part of the Regents' course of study, with special questions in the examina- 
tions, and the Department of Public Instruction gives it five counts at the 
examinations for State certificates. Whether used as a history, or as a sup- 
plementary reading-book, it has given universal satisfaction. 

5. Civil Government for Common Schools, prepared as a manual for 
public instruction in the State of New York. To which are appended the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Declaration of Independence, 
etc., etc. By Henry C. Northajc Cloth, 16mo, pp. 220. 75 cts. 

This "Dook no longer needs description, as its use Is almost universal The 
present edition gives all the changes in the new constitution. 

U. A Chart of ClvU Government. By Charles T. Pooler. Sheets 12 x 18, 
C ots. The same folded for the pocket, in cloth covers, 25 ots. 

Some commissioners have purchased these charts by the hundred and 
presented one to every school house in the county. 

6. Handbook for School Trustees, giving in convenient form an epitome 
of the Consolidated School Law of 1894, with references to the Code of 
Public Instruction. By C. W. Babdebh. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 93. 60 cte. 

This takes the place of the author's " Common School Law ", so long 
the standard text-book, and has met with equal favor. No teacher or school 
officer can afford to be without it. 

6. Laws of New York relating to Common Schools, with Comments and 
instructions, and a digest of Decisions. Leather, 8vo, pp. 807. $2.50. 

This is what is known as "The New Code of 1888 ", and is the final 
authority upon all disputed questions. 

7. History of Educational Journalism in New Tori, By C. W. Babdxxn. 
taper, 8vo, pp. 45. 50 cts. 

v C. W« BARPEKiN, Publisher, Syracuse, &¥* 
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The New York Uniform Question Ms. 



What are Faib Questions in an examination of Teachers t 

The best modern standard is the Uniform Examination Questions of the 
State of New York. New York has dared to require that no public school 
teacher shall be licensed except after passing one of the regular stated examina- 
tions upon questions prepared by the State Department at Albany \ and sent out 
from there, being UNIFORM/or the entire State. 

It was a serious matter to make this regulation. Hundreds of old teach- 
ers have lost their places because they could not pass these examinations. 
You can imagine whether they and their friends have been on the lookout 
for unjust and unworthy questions. 

The questions have stood the test, as the success of the system shows. 
Why ? Because of honest purpose, capable management, and hard work. 
Never before were questions subjected to such previous tests as these. New 
York has a State Examining Board, made up of the Institute Instructors, the 
Inspectors of Teachers 1 Classes, and the Examinations Clerk. These are all 
high-salaried men— the best the State is able to find at $2,500 and $8,000 a 
year. The subjects are divided up among these men, and each prepares on 
his own topic the best set of questions he can make. Then the sets of ques- 
tions are discussed by the entire Board, every possible criticism to the indi- 
vidual questions and to the set of questions as a whole being suggested and 
discussed in open meeting. Finally the questions thus amended and ap- 
proved are submitted to the State Superintendent, and after his inspection 
are sent to the printer. 

They may reasonably be called Standard Questions for the Examination 
of Teachers ; and they have a special advantage in that they are graded, 
those for First Grade Certificates being wholly different from those for 
Second and Third Grade Certificates. 

Now these Questions and the official Answers have all been published, 
up to and including those for June, 1892, in three books, as follows : 

1. The New York Question Book, with all the Questions of the Uniform, 
State, Cornell, University Scholarship, and Normal School Entrance Exam- 
inations to March 31, 1890, with Answers. Cloth, 8vo. pp. 461. $2. 

2. The same, Supplement No. 1. From April, 1890, to June, 1891. Manilla, 
8vo. pp. 163. 25 cents. 

3. The same, Supplement No. t . From August, 1891, to June, 1892. Manilla, 
8vo. pp. 139. 25 cents. 

The number of Questions is as follows : algebra, 839 ; American history, 
733; arithmetic, 958; astronomy, 100; book-keeping, 220; botany, 123; 
chemistry, 110 ; civil government, 674 ; composition, 207 ; current topics, 548 ; 
drawing, 409 ; French, 80 ; general history, 143 ; geography, 984 ; geology, 
109 ; geometry, 199 ; German, 30 ; grammar, 1046 ; Latin, 195 ; literature, 160; 
methods, 549; penmanship, 61 ; physics, 240 ; physiology, 707 ; reading, 88; 
rhetoric, 64 ; school economy, 91 ; school law, 288 ; zoology, 120— Total, 9,460. 

C. W. BAItDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Special Books for Eegents' Schools. 

1. The Regents'' Questions In Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and 
Spelling from the first examination in 1866 to June, 1888. (No questions of 
later date will be printed.) Being the 11,000 Questions for the preliminary 
examination for admission to the University of the State of New York, 
prepared by the Eegents of the University, and participated in simultane- 
ously by more than 250 academies, forming a basis for the distribution of more 
than a million of dollars. Complete with, Key. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 473. $2.00. 

2. Complete. The same as above but without answers. Pp.840. $1.00. 
8. Separately, The same, each sub ject by itself, all Manilla, 16mo.: 
Arithmetic, 1298 Questions, pp. 98, 25 cts. Geography \ 1987 Questions, pp. 

70, 25 ots. Grammar, 2976 Questions, pp. 100, 23 cts. Spelling \ 4800 Words, 
pp. 61, 25 ots. Keys to Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar, each 25 cts. 

These are of course an indispensable preparation for the Regents* Ex- 
aminations, and have been used for twenty years in most Regents' schools. 

A. Regent? Selections in Literature. Selections for Repetition from 
Memory at the Examinations conducted by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, in connection with the courses of American, German, 
and French literature. Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 56, 25 cts. Each separate, 
paper, 10 cts. 

These selections were officially prepared in the Regents' office, and pub- 
lished under the direction of Mr. James Russell Parsons, jr. Besides their 
special purpose, they will be found admirable for use in classes. 

6. Outlines of English Literature. By Blanche R. Daniels. Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. 50, interleaved for notes. 50 cts. 

This has been prepared especially for Regents 1 classes, and follows the 
Syllabus closely. It contains U9 portraits, with sketches, critical notes, etc., 
and while invaluable for its special purpose, will also be found of great 
utility in all literature classes. 

6. Review ProUetns in Arithmetic for Schools under the supervision of 
the Regents. By Mrs. Jennie B. Prentice. Paper, 16mo, pp. 98. 20 cts. Key, 
25 cts. 

7. Review Questions in Geography for Schools under the supervision of 
the Regents. By Mrs. Jennie B. Prentice. Paper, 16mo, pp. 48. 15 cts. 

These books have been prepared to supplement the published books of 
Regents* Questions, and afford an admirable drill in these subjects. Not a 
single problem in the first can be found in any published arithmetic, and 
very few questions in geography have ever been asked by the Regents that 
are not to be found in the second . 

8. Elementary English. Prepared with reference to the Regents' Ex- 
aminations in the State of New York. By John D. Wilson. Leatherette, 
16mo, pp. 50l 86 cts. 

This contains among other things all the work in Etymology required by 
the last Regents' Syllabus. 

9. A Vocabulary of Casar's Gallic War, Book II. By Geobge M. Smith. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 69. 50 cts. 

10. Conspiracy qf the Helvetians. Five chapters of Caesar's Gallic War. 
For use in First- Year Latin Classes, especially in Regents' Schools. Con- 
taining Special Vocabulary, Exercises in Latin Composition, Idioms, and Ir- 
regular Comparisons, with Suggestions for Study. By a High School Teacher. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 20. 10 cts. 

C. W. B4BPEEJN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Helps in Eegents' Examinations. 

1. The Regents* Examination Record. The new edition of this Record, 
prepared to cover the coarse of study adopted for the five years 1896-1900, is 
now ready. The new form has received the approval of the Repents' omce, 
and blanks are left to provide for possible changes after the year 1900. This 
Beoord is weU known in the larger Regents 1 sohools as an indispensable 
time-saver. It contains an alphabetical index, a classified record of certifi- 
cates and diplomas, and individual records for 432 pupils, with dates of all 
credits, pass-cards, certificates, and diplomas. Price $3.00. For the larger 
schools, a doable size, for 864 pupils, is bound in canvass. Price $6.00. 

4. Regent** Individual Card Records. These give the same individual 
record as above, but are printed separately on cardboard. Price $1.50 a 
honored. 

8. Regents* Examination Paper. This is prepared from forms furnished 
by the Regents* office, and is of a weight and quality of paper chosen there 
as best fitted for the purpose. It is used by the Regents themselves in all 
examinations conducted by them. The paper is printed In four forms, viz. : 
Whole sheets. Half -sheets, SpeUing, and Book-Keeping in whole sheets. We 
suggest for most schools the following proportion : 

Whole sheets, 850, equal to half -sheets, 700 

Half-sheets, 100 

Spelling, 100 

Book-Keeping, 60, equal to half -sheets, - 100 

1,000 

We will however fill orders in any proportion desired. The price is 
$8.00 per 1000 half -sheets. It is done up on two sides in heavy tar-board, 
making a light and safe express package. The same boards are to be used 
in sending the students* papers to the Regents. 

A. Regents' Drawing Paper, The demand for a paper that would answer 
all the requirements for the examination in drawing, led us to prepare a 
special paper of the size and quality approved by the Regents. This is uni- 
form in size with the other paper, but is not included in the assortment put 
up in packages, because of the difference in weight and price. It costs $4.00 
per ream, or $1.00 per 100 sheets, is of exceptional quality, and usually con- 
sidered indispensable where the drawing examination is to be taken. 

This paper is of the best quality and we recommend it first ; but for those 
who can not afford it and want a cheaper paper we can furnish a grade at 
$1.50 per ream, 40 cts. per 100 sheets, that is the best such money can buy. 

6. Regents* Examination Pens. These pens are put up in quarter-gross 
boxes, and will be sent postpaid for 25 cts. a quarter-gross, or $1.00 a gross. 

6. SyUabus of Regents* Examinations in American History. These are 
published two months before each examination, and have been prepared 
from the beginning by WeUand Hendrick, the institute conductor and 
author of " A Brief History of the Empire State.** 5 cts. each ; 50 cts. a doz. 

7. Review Questions in Hendrick* s History of the Empire /State. 16 pp. 5 
cts. each ; 50 cts. a dozen. A capital preparation for examinations. 

C. W. BABDEEK, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y, 
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Instruction in Citizenship. 

L Civil Government for Common Schools, prepared as a manual for pub- 
lic Instruction in the State of New York. To which are appended the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York as amended at the election of 1804, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Declaration of Independence, 
etc., etc. By Henry C. Nobtham. Cloth, lCmo, pp. 253. 75 ots. 

The new edition gives all the changes made by the amendments to the 
Constitution adopted in 1894, with many new maps and much additional 
matter. The sale of this book in New York greatly exceeds that of all other 
books on the subject taken together, and every pains is taken to maintain 
its character as the most usable and useful manual published. t 

*. The Same, prepared for the State of Missouri. Cloth, 16mo. pp. 151. 
75 cts. | 

8. A Chart of Civil Government in New York. By Charles T. Pooler. 
Sheets 12x18. 5 cts. The same folded for the pocket, in cloth covers, 25 cts. 

U. GOO Questions in Civics. 150 cards, 1\&A Inches, with Key 50 ots. I 

These questions are printed on slips of strong colored card board, two 
questions on a card. The questions are not confined to the Constitution of 
the United States, but include many pertinent questions on other important 
subjects. They are designed for general or class use in High, Grammar, 
ana Hural Schools, and are equally applicable to every State in the Union. 
They have especial value as an easy introduction to the subject where It has 
not hitherto been taught, as one box answers for an entire school. i 

6. Handbook for School Trustees of the State of New York, giving in con- 
venient form an epitome of the Consolidated School Law of 1894, with 
references to the Code of Public Instruction. By C. W. Bardebn. Cloth, 
lGmo, pp. 93, 50 cts. 

This takes the place of the author's " Common School Law ", which 
has been since 1875 the standard authority on the subject. Besides a full 
Index it contains a Tabular Analysis for review, making it of great value 
for normal schools and teachers' classes, as well as indispensable to indi- 
vidual teachers. 

6. Laws of New York relating to Common Schools, with Comments and 
Instructions, and a digest of Decisions. Leather, 8vo, pp. 867. $2.50. 

7. The Powers and Duties of School Officers and Teaclwrs. By Albert P. 
Marble. Paper 16mo, pp. 27. 15 cts. 

8. First Principles of Political Economy. By Joseph Aldbn. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. 158. 75 cts. 

Ex-President Andrew D. White says of the book : " It is clear, well ar- 
ranged, and the best treatise for the purpose I have ever seen." 

9. The Beady Reference Law Manual. By E. E. Knott. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
881. $2.00. 

It is not meant for lawyers, but for all. It gives clearly and simply that 
of which it sometimes costs a man a good deal to be ignorant. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. - 




THE SCIIOOL BULLET IN PUBLICATIONS. 

Books for Teaching History. 

t A Working Manual <tf American History for Teacher* and Students. By 
Prof. Wai.H. Mace, iemo.pp.807. Cloth, 
$1.00; manilla 60 cts. 

(1) It outlines the subject to 1870, 
showing phases of institutional life so 
as to reveal the organizing principle hi 
| each. (2) It gives abundant reference 
| by volume and page to the leading au- 
I thorities, making the book usable when 
f time is short and books are scarce. (3) 
It gives original material for study at 
first hand, sets original problems, makes 
history real, and causes students to 
think. 
t. An Outline Study of United Stat* 
History. By Hablow Godard. Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 136. 60 cts. 

It gives (1) an outline of leading events ; (3) directions for studying each 
topic ; (3) a list of books for reference ; (4) a review at the close of each 
period. 

3. A Thousand Questions in American History. Cloth, lfimo, pp. 917. 
Price S1.00 

This work shows rare breath of view and discrimination, dealing not 
merely with events but with causes, and with the side-issues that have so 
much to do with determining the destiny of a nation. 

A. Helitsln Fixing the Facts of American History. By HxnbyC. Nob- 
thax. Cloth, lGmo, pp. 298. Price $1.00. 

Here all facts are presented in groups. The L— exmgton. 
key-word to the Revolution, for instance, is I— ndependence. 
LIBERTY, as shown in the accompanying table B— urgoyne's Surrender, 
of Key- Words ; and In like manner the events of E— vacuation. 
the late civil war are kept chronologically dis- R— etribution. 
tinct by the key-words SLAVES FREED. Chart T— reason. 
No. 1 indinctes by stars the years in each decade Y— orktown. 
from 1492 to 17S9, in which the most remarkable events occurred, while the 
colored chart No. 2 arranges the events in 13 groups. 

5. Topics and References in American History, with numerous Search 
Questions. By Geo. A. Williams. Leatherette, lCmo, pp. 60. 60 cts. 

6. Brief Views of U. S. History. By Anna Juliand. lOmo, pp. 69, 35 cts. 

7. Outlines and Questions in U. S. History, By C. B. Van Wib. Paper, 
16mo, pp. 40, and folding map. 15 cts. 

8. DiiM Question Books, No. 5, General History, and No. 6 % United States 
History and Civil Government. By Albert P. Southwick. Paper, 16mo, pp. 
87, 33. 10 cts. each. 

O. W. BAKDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse* N, Y. 



THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 

Cards and Charts for Teaching History. 

1. Historical Cards, with Topics, Questions, and References on the most 
important events in General History, 200 cards, $4 x tyi inches, in box, $1.00. 

These cards are designed for use in the High and College Preparatory 
Schools. 

On each card is a topic, with subdivisions and questions. On the back 
of each card reference is made to all the leading histories used in the schools 
of the country. Thousands of references are cited. Space has been left on 
each card for additional questions and references. 

The cards may be used in daily recitations and reviews. In addition to 
the many Histories cited, a large number of books are referred to under the 
head of "Jnterestlng Reading." Different colors are used for the several 
HistoricaiEpochs. 

£, Historical Cards, with Topics, Questions, and References on all the 
important events in United States History. 200 cards, &A x $4 inches, in box 
91.00. Or, 

Parti. Prehistoric Period, Period of Discoveries and Explorations, 
Period of Settlements, Period of the Revolutionary War. 93 cards, in box, 
50 cts. 

Part II. Constitutional Period, which includes the Periods of the Devel- 
opment of the States, the Civil War, Reconstruction, and more recent events, 
General Review, Civil Government. 108 cards, in box, 60 cts. 

On each card there is a topic, with subdivisions and questions. On the 
back of the cards reference is made to fifteen School Histories, giving the 
page or pages in each on which the subject is in any way treated. Nearly 
5,000 references are cited. The cards may be used with any United States 
History. The topics and questions are so arranged that the pupils, in recit- 
ing, must necessarily express themselves in their own language, rather than 
that of the book. Much time is saved the teacher in having the topics pre- 
pared. Different colors are used for the several Historical Epochs. 

5. A Chart of United States History, By Noah T. Clause, Ph.D. One 
page, 9x12. Each 5 cts. ; per dozen 50 cts. 

This chart gives a birdseye view of the entire history of our country. 
No more practically helpful review has ever been published. 

U. Conspectus of United States History to the time of Garfield. Cloth, 
81x91 inches, on rollers. $2.00. 

5. Conspectus of the History of Political Parties and the Federal Govern- 
ment to 1880. By Walteb R. Houghton. Cloth, 4to, pp. 85, with colored 
charts, $5.00. Or chart alone, mounted on rollers, $1.00. 

6. SyUabusses of American History. By Welland Hendbdok. Paper, 
8vo, pp. 4. Each 5 cts. Per dozen 50 cts. 

Published four times a year, for the Regents* Examinations. 

O. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 



—TBSSCBOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 

The Song Budget Music Series. 

1. The Song Budget. Paper, small 4to, pp. 78, 15 cts. Leatherette, 25 cts. 

$. The Song Century. Paper, small 4to, pp. 87, 15 cts. Leatherette, 25 cts. 

5. The Song Patriot. Paper, small 4to, pp. 80, 15 cts. Leatherette, 25 cts. 

U. The Song Budget Music Series Combined, containing all three of the 
above in one volume, with opening exercises for schools added. Cloth, 
small 4to, pp. 200. 60 cts. 

The distinguishing features of the Song Budget Music Series, of which 
nearly half a million copies have been sold, are these : 

1st To give a good deal for the money. Each of the books is sold at 
15 cts., though containing as much as the usual 50-cent book. We publish 
editions of each of them in leatherette at 25 cts., but the great sale has been 
for the 15-oent editions that everybody could afford. Tens of thousands have 
been sold for institutes and other gatherings where an expensive book could 
not have been purchased. 

2d. To give only the best music. The cost of copyright has never been 
aUowed to stand in the way of really desirable songs, and large sums have 
been paid for the right to use the songs selected. 

8d. To give music Just as it was written. In the Song Budget, every 
piece, so far as possible, has been harmonized directly from the original ; 
and whUe the setting is uniformly in four parts, which makes the playing 
easy for those unused to intricate accompaniments, the harmonies have been 
restored, and the musio made infinitely richer. Many a cabinet-organist 
who has sought in vain for a " Lost Chord " will find and delight in it here. 

4th. To give only songs that are strong, healthful, helpful, both in music 
and in words. There is no sickly sentimentality in the Song Budget Series. 
Life is real, life is earnest in these songs : ana it is happy, too. Pathetic 
songs may be found here, for the youthful mind craves the sweet sorrow 
of pathetic contemplation. But the pathos is always real, and always offers 
helpful suggestion. Nothing mawkish, nothing of strained or affected 
emotion will be found in any of these books. Send 15 cents for one as a 
specimen. 

5. The School Boom Chorus, containing all the songs in the Song Budget 
and as many more. Boards, small 4to, pp. 147. 85 cents. 

6. The Song Gymnast. Cloth, small 4to, pp. 110. 50 cents. 

This contains three series of calisthenio exercises for schools : Elemen- 
tary, Advanced, and Exhibition exercises, all with music, careful directions, 
and abundant illustrations* some hundreds of figures being given. It is the 
most practical and available collection ever made. 

7. Songs qfthe Lyceum League. Leatherette, small 4to, pp. 48. 20 cts. 
This is a collection prepared by Mr. Francis Bellamy for the Lyceum 

League of America. Besides patriotic songs, many of them original and 
copyrighted, it has a choice selection of other songs, and is well adapted to 
the school and the family. 

8. The Diadem of School Songs. By William Tilunohast. Boards, small 
4to, pp. 160. 50 cents. 

This is the only book we publish which contains instruction in vocal 
Music It is widely used and always liked. 

9. Songs from the Arbor-Day Manual. Manilla, 8vo, pp. 60. 25 cts. 
Particularly adapted for Arbor Day, but suitable for general use. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 



School Bulletin Teachers' Agency. 

Not onus desirable place in fifty is filled now-a-days except directly or 
indirectly through the medium of a Teachers' Agency. Nearly all teaoners 
holding responsible positions are themselves enrolled in some Agency and 
give to this Agency immediate information of prospective changes. Hence 
an outside teacher has no chance to learn of vacancies. Before he hears of 
them they have been filled by candidates notified by the Agency. A pro- 
gressive teacher could afford the annual fee for enrolment in an Agency for 
the information alone. He might not care to use It, but it is worth two dol- 
lars a year to be sure he has missed no opportunities he would like to know 
of. 

The Best Agencies, however, do not depend on information alone. By 
repeated successes, by fair dealing, and through the influence of the teach- 
ers they have placed, they have won the confidence of many school boards 
and employing principals. There are hundreds of schools that systematically 
engage all their teachers through an Agency and will not consider applica- 
tions from any other source. We have sent 26 teachers to Yankton, 8. D. 

The Fact is, matters do not go so much by chance as they used to in fill- 
ing vacancies. Time was when nothing was said or thought of changes till 
the end of the year, but nowadays teachers and school Doards both have 
their eyes wide open. We happen to know as we write that a man now 
principal of a $1600 school will Defore the end of the year be appointed 
teacher in one of the normal schools. We are pretty well satisfied that a 
man now getting $1400 will have the $1600 place. If he gets it we have our 
eye on another man now getting $1100 who will be glad of the $1400 place : 
in every case because these men are especially fitted for these places and 
desirous of them. Allthis in January. Now next June some principal who 
saves his two dollars by not registering in an Agency will read in the morn- 
ing newspaper that Principal So-and-so has been appointed to such a chair 
in such a normal school, and will pack his valise, take the train, and hurry 
off to Principal So-and-so's present place to apply for his position before 
anyone else gets there. It will surprise him to learn that the vacancy was 
provided for six months before— if ne does find it out. He has saved his two 
dollars registration fee. but he has lost his time, his car-fare, and whatever 
chance he stood of the place. 

One year we sent Principal Poland, now State Superintendent of New 
Jersey, to the Jersey City high school at $2500 ; that left a vacancy at Ilion 
which we filled by sending Principal Winne, now of the Poughkeepsie High 
School, at $1600 ; that left a vacancy at Canastota which we filled by sending 
Principal Ottaway at $1200; that left a vacancy at Amsterdam Academy, and 
so on. 

Did yon ever see people stand m line at the post-office waiting for their 
mail ? As each one is supplied he goes away, giving place to the next, and 
so there is a continual moving-up ; the man who keeps his place in the line 
will eventually get to the head. In ne prof ession is there so frequent and 
so rapid moving-up as in teaching. To get to the top, do your work well 
where you are and keep registered. Presently you will be the man that fits 
and will be elected, and if you do fit when you get there the Agency will 
keep its eye on you for the next fit. Try it. 

It is Important, however, not only to register, but to register in the 
Agency most likely to help you. Without reflection upon others it may be 
said with confidence that the School Bulletin Agency is safe and trustworthy. 
Aaron Gove, superintendent of schools in Denver, Colo., and late president 
of the National Teachers' Association, said in the Colorado School Journal 
for July, 1890: 

" The School Bulletin, edited, owned, and conducted by C. W. Bardeen, 
at Syracuse, N. Y., is an old and reliable school journal. Its proprietor is a 
school man and understands his business He is also at the head of an ed- 
ucational bureau As at present advised, we are suspicious of bureaus unless 

we know the man at the head." 

" The man at the head " of the School Bulletin Agency makes personal 
selection of every teacher recommended. Send for circulars. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Proprietor, Syracuse, N. Y 9 
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- The School Bulletin 

AND NEW YORK STATE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 

Established 1874 24 pages, 9 x 14 $1.00 a year. 

The School Bulletin Is one of the five oldest educational journals in 
America, and the only one of them that has been under the same ownership 
and management from the beginning. It was the only American School jour- 
nal which received the gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1889, and it 
received the highest award offered at the Chicago Exposition of 1803, the di- 
ploma pronouncing it " of the greatest interest and historical value to 
educators of all grades ". It is not filled with " methods *' and spoon-food 
for young teachers who want their ideas ready-made, but appeals to super- 
tendents, principals, and all teachers who regard their work as a vocation, 
and who want to look upon it broadly and comprehensively. 

In the feature of educational news it has never had a rival. Its chroni- 
cles of what has happened in New York schools since its establishment are 
unmatched in educational literature, and it has taken note of whatever has 
happened in other States that involved general principles. ' 

Its Current Topics give a chronicle of what occured during the preced- 
ing month with forcible terseness, and in a perspective that bring the im- 
portant events clearly to the front, adding maps wherever necessary. For 
the instruction of classes in this branch, now commonly recognized as essen- 
tial, and for preparation of teachers* examinations, the Current Topics as 
here presented have been declared to be the best anywhere to be found. In 
New York they are of especial value in preparation for the Uniform Exam- 
inations, as the Bulletin is issued every month of the year (not for ten months 
only), at such a date that it will reach New York subscribers just before the 
Uniform Examination of the month, and thus present the news fresh and up 
to date. 

It publishes each month all the Uniform Examination questions and an- 
swers of the preceding month, with all the illustrations in drawing and 
other subjects. It publishes all the questions given at the examinations for 
State Certificates ; all the circulars and legal decisions issued by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction ; and has indeed two Official Departments 
edited and conducted by members of the Department of Public Instruction 
and of the Begents, respectively. 

It is therefore primarily an educational journal for New York teachers, 
and is meant to be a journal no New York teacher can afford to be without. 
But teachers in other States will find it of great service, both for the intrin- 
sic value of its contents, and for the vivid picture it gives of educational 
progress in the Empire State. 

C. TV. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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